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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


a 
TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street. Strand, London, W.C. 2.’ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_.————— 
HIS memorable week has brought the war to an end with a 
complete victory for the Allies. The imposing edifice of 
Prussian militarism has come toppling to the ground. While the 
Emperor’s delegates were on their way to sue to Marshal Foch for 
an armistice, revolution spread rapidly throughout Germany. 
When the Allied terms became known at the German headquarters, 
the Emperor, doffing his shining armour and throwing away his 
broken sword, abdicated and slunk into Holland, where so many 
other German deserters had preceded him during the last four years, 
The conditions imposed on beaten Germany were accepted by 
Marshal von Hindenburg, and by the Socialist Government which 
had arisen in Berlin, The armistice was signed at five o'clock on 
Monday morning, and six hours later, hostilities ceased. The 
British armies had that morning captured Mons, thus returning 
to the very spot at which our little Expeditionary Force first met 
the German hordes in August, 1914, while the Belgians had entered 
Ghent, and the French and American armies had almost completed 
the liberation of French soil from the invader, 














The armistice requires the German armies on the Western Front 
to evacuate Belgium, France, Alsace-Lorraine, and Luxemburg 
within fifteen days from Monday last, and to retire quietly, 
without plundering, within a line six miles east of the Rhine by 
December 12th. The Allied and American armies are to occupy 
the left bank of the Rhine and bridgeheads at Mainz, Coblenz, and 
Cologne with a radius of nineteen miles on the right bank. A strip 
six miles wide on the right bank is to form a neutral zone between 
us and the enemy. The cost of the occupation, except in Alsace- 
Lorraine, is to be borne by Germany. The enemy is to surrender 
immediately all Allied prisoners and to release all interned civilians 
within fourteen days, while we retain our prisoners as a guarantee 
of his good faith. The enemy has to surrender in good condition 
5,000 guns—half of them heavy guns—with 30,000 machine-guns, 
3,000 trench-mortars, and 2,000 aeroplanes; to leave all his military 
stores that he cannot remove in time; and to hand over 5,000 
locomotives, 150,000 wagons, and 5,000 motor-lorries. He must 
assist in thwarting all the atrocious methods by which he has tried 
to delay our advance, such as mines timed to explode after many 
days or poisoned wells. 


On the Eastern Front the enemy is to withdraw all his troops 
end civilian agents within his old frontier, from Russia, Rumania, 
and Turkey, though the Allies may require German troops to act 











temporarily as police in some Russian territories—presumably in 
the Ukraine against the Bolsheviks. The Treaties of Bucharest and 
Brest-Litovsk are to be abandoned. The gold paid by Russia 
and Rumania to their oppressors is to be handed over to the Allies 
as trustees. The Allies are to have free access to the former border 
States of Russia either through Dantzig or by the Vistula, in order 
to send supplies or to maintain order. Germany’s Eastern schemes 
are thus brought to an end. The Allies will direct the resettlement 
of Eastern Europe. The remnant of the German forces in East 
Africa is to leave the colony within a month, We shall, therefore, 
have to ship the survivors home. 


The naval conditions imposed upon Germany are not less stringent. 
She is to surrender within fourteen days all submarines now in 
specified ports; the vessels with full complement are to make for 
Allied ports, and those which are unseaworthy are to remain under 
Allied supervision. Ten German battleships, six battle-cruisers, 
eight light cruisers, and fifty of the best destroyers are to be dis- 
armed and interned in neutral or Allied ports, with caretakers on 
board, under Allied surveillance, and must leave their bases by 
Monday next. The rest of the German Navy, including all naval 
aircraft, is to be paid off and disarmed and placed under our super- 
vision. If the ships are not handed over by the mutinous crews, 
the Allies may occupy Heligoland to enforce the terms. The Allied 
Navies are to have free access to the Baltic, and may occupy all the 
German forts guarding the entrances from the Kattegat—a provision 
which may or may not include the eastern gate of the Kiel Canal. 
The enemy is to abandon the Black Sea, handing over all the Russian 
warships and all neutral merchantmen to the Allies. He is to 
restore all the captured Allied merchantmen and all naval and 
mercantile marine prisoners, without reciprocity. The Allied 
blockade is to continue, but the Allies and America ‘‘ contemplate 
the provisioning of Germany during the armistice as shall be found 
necessary ’—by using the German merchantmen which have lain 
idle in German ports during the war. 


The terms of the armistice, which we have summarized, make it 
obviously impossible for Germany to resume the war. The armistice 
is to last for thirty-six days, and may be extended. If any clause 
is not fulfilled, the armistice may be denounced at forty-eight 
hours’ notice, so that the enemy is put under an obligation to keep 
his word, for the first time in the history of modern Germany. 
Dr. Solf, one of the late Emperor’s favourite servants, who still 
remains at the Foreign Office, lost no time in trying to make mischief 
by telegraphing an appeal on Monday to President Wilson to 
mitigate these fearful conditions,” on the ground that Germany 
would be starved, and that the enforcement of the armistice would 
irritate the German people. On Tuesday Dr. Solf asked the Presi- 
dent to hasten negotiations for at least a “ preliminary peace.” 
Such whining appeals come ill from a man who a few weeks ago 
was defending the far more stringent terms imposed upon 
Russia and Rumania. Moreover, the Allies had promised in the 
armistice to provide Germany with food, if necessary. The German 
people are very much mistaken if they think, by changing their form 
of government, to escape the consequences of defeat in a war of 
which they heartily approved so long as they were winning victories. 


Any pessimist who inclines to the belief that the British public 
is tottering on the verge of Bolshevism ought to join in one of the 
daily festivals of the London streets, which when we write show 
no sign of coming to an immediate end. A time when Europe 
is in a state of flux and thrones are crashing down in ail 
directions is the time for the fever of anarchy to enter into men’s 
blood, if the tendency to that fever is there. Many readers of 
history take something like a mystical view of the contagion of 
revolution. They see in it less a sign of earnest political conviction 
than a capacity for being carried away by quite intangible and 
incalculable motives. In the great year of revolution, 1848, the 
fever spread into countries which a few weeks before the revolution 
broke out were unconscious of any distressing grievances. But 
such an atmosphere does not seem to touch us here. T he crowds 
are full of geniality and goodwill, and, take it all round, the fun 
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ls absolutely sane and innocent. The police are notoriously 
inadequate in numbers just now, but the crowds police themselves 
quite well enough. 








Among all the demonstrations of popular joy and gratitude, 
none have been more remarkable than those directed towards the 
persons of the King and the Royal Family. The demonstrations 
outside Buckingham Palace, as indeed anywhere when the King 
appeared, were quite exceptional in their enthusiasm. Much 
of this has been recorded in the daily papers. There was a 
demonstration inside the Palace to which less attention has been 
called, but it was so remarkable that we must say a word about it. 
When the news of the signing of the armistice reached London the 
members of the Army Council with one accord agreed that they 
would like to pay their tribute of devotion to the King, and to 
express to him not only their congratulations, but their gratitude 
for the way in which he has worked for the nation during the war. 


The Army Council accordingly communicated their wishes to 
Buckingham Palace, and were immediately received by the King. 
The example spread. Other heads of the great Departments 
directing operations also wished to pay their tribute to the personal 
part taken by the King. The Board of Admiralty and the Air 
Council—and for all we know there may have been other high 
official bodies—announced their wish at once to visit the King. 
All were received in turn. We do not suppose that any war fought 
by the British Empire was ever concluded by a more spontaneous, 
more graceful, more delightfully unrehearsed, and more thoroughly 
sincere tribute to the Sovereign. 


Without question the King deserved every cheer he received 
in the splendid public ovation accorded to him. Though he has 
deserved them also, he has not received, and cannot by virtue of 
the office he holds receive, any of the honours or rewards bestowed 
upon those of his subjects who have specially helped the good cause. 
Yet he merits them for persistent work and for the maintenance of a 
high spirit and a great heart, without boasting and without theatrical 
display, and most of all for thet single-mindedness which has never 
made him either jealous of the honours of others or anxious to 
attract public attention to himself. In the best sense the King 
has got the highest reward. The greater public, with that curious 
instinct for the truth which belongs to a sane, a sincere, and a free 
people in the mass, has realized anfl appreciated the King’s silent 
work, and conferred on him this week an honour above all other 
honours, just because it was spontaneous and informal. They 
hailed him the free presiding influence in a free people. 


There is one more thing to be said. Let us hope that the cheers 
and sympathy of the mass of his people will finally put an end to 
the insidious, nay, malignant, gossip of a tiny handful who have 
set going a whisper that the King has some sort of family or dynastic 
sympathy with the Kaiser, and would like to shelter him from the 
worst consequences of his crimes because he was a brother-monarch, 
and because of some imaginary freemasonry of Sovereigns. That 
is pure nonsense. In the first place, the King in all probability had 
and has a greater personal antipathy to the German Emperor than 
any of his subjects. He knew him better than they, having seen 
him so often at close quarters. Unquestionably before the war 
he judged his cousin more severely than the British people, as 
severely as a sincere, honourable, and straightforward man judges 
a faithless, theatrical intriguer. It is only the ignorant who imagine 
some sort of freemasonry among monarchs. That has never 
existed, and no one who reflects upon the nature of their situation, 
or who considers the history of the past, will ever believe in such a 
legend. The Kaiser will never find a protector in King George, 
though King George, like the rest of the British people, will, we 
hope and believe, desire justice, even if stern justice, but not revenge, 
for the crimes of the Kaiser. 





’ 


“I have no news for you” were almost the first words of the 
Prime Minister last Saturday, in a speech which will have an assured 
and eminent place in the records of the nation as well as in those 
of the Guildhall. There has been no Lord Mayor’s banquet even 
remotely similar in historic importance ; and yet a kind of moment- 
ary dead-point had been reached ; because the news of the Kaiser's 
abdication was already known to the Guildhall audience, while 
Germany’s surrender had not been consummated. 
George was in a position to say that “ the issue is settled.” He 
contrasted that moment with the occasion, a year before, when the 
critical state of the Allies’ fortunes compelled his absence from the 
Guildhall and his presence in Italy. The contrast between these 
two periods, and between now and last March, provided “ the most 
dramatic change in history.” Now an Army once the most 


| from gaol a few days before, rode the whirlwind. 
But Mr. Lloyd | : 








formidable in the world was hardly an army at all, and Germany's 
Navy was certainly no longer a navy. The potent Empire that 
threatened civilization was now headless and helpless. It was no 
longer a going concern. Whatever happened, we would have no 
Hundred Days after this Peace. The Kaiser and the Crown Prinog 
had been condemned by their own people, and he wished to add 
no word to that condemnation. 





Mr. Lloyd George referred next to “a great week at Versailles,” 
during which he had seen “ Empires, and Kingdoms, and Kings, 
and Crowns falling like withered leaves before a gale.’’ The Allies 
had latterly secured Germany’s downfall by “ knocking the props 
from under her.” The terms imposed upon other belligerents made 
it not only impossible for them to renew the conflict, but very 
difficult for their neighbours to continue. So much for the ultimate 
value of “the little side-shows,” which ‘ helped those who were 
battering at the front door.” Germany’s doom was now sealed, 
For her it must be immediate surrender or a worse fate. He had 
always been a believer in the knock-out blow, and our terms to the 
enemy must be such as to discourage ambition and arrogance from 
repeating their atrocity against humanity. “‘ We shall dono wrong: 
we will abandon no right. Justice, divine justice—the foundation 
of civilization—must be satisfied.” On Monday the Prime 
Minister was able to tell the House that the armistice had been 
signed, and to lead the Commons across to St. Margarets to join 
the Lords in a solemn service of thanksgiving. 








The French Senate and Chamber paid homage on Monday to 
that grand old man, M. Clemenceau, and to Marshal Foch, and 
decided that statues of them should be erected at the public expense, 
and that a sword of honour should be offered to the Marshal 
M. Renoult said with great truth that M. Clemenceau “in the 
supreme hour was the incarnation of the nation’s hopes and 
undaunted will to conquer,” and that Marshal Foch was “ the leader 
whose high military science and incomparable and masterly clearness 
of strategic conceptions forced a victory.” The victory, he 
concluded, was “ the triumph of thoroughly French ideas of justice, 
right, and universal peace.” These ideas, we may add, are finely 
expressed in General Pétain’s Order of the Day to the French 
armies which are about to march into Germany. Occupied France, 
he tells them, has suffered hateful outrages from the Germans, 
but the French troops must not treat the German people in the 
German way. After having defeated the enemy with arms, they 
must impress him by their dignity, so that the world will not know 
which to admire the more—the bearing of the French armies in 
success or their heroism in battle. The British soldier’s good- 
humoured toleration, we are sure, will astonish the Rhinelanders. 








President Wilson read the terms of the armistice to Congress on 
Monday. The object of the war, he.said, was attained. Prussian 
Imperialism was at anend. The Allies were united in their purpose 
to set up a Peace of disinterested justice. Their humanity was 
shown by their desire to relieve the famine in Central Europe by 
using the idle German ships, for “ hunger does not breed reform” 
but madness. The spectacle of Central Europe in revolution 
inspired anxiety, because it was uncertain as yet whether we could 
deal safely with the revolutionary Governments. As unhappy 
Russia had shown, the newly liberated peoples would never find 
liberty “ by the light of the torch.” 


When the enemy delegates, headed by Herr Erzberger, left 
Berlin on Thursday week to meet Marshal Foch, Germany was 
seething with revolution. Before they started on their return 
journey on Monday the old order had been swept away. The 
revolution began in the Navy at Kiel last Sunday week. The 
sailors, embittered by harsh discipline and bad food and demoralized 
by the heavy losses sustained in the ‘ U ’-boat warfare, heard that 
the naval authorities designed to send out the Fleet for one last 
desperate blow at our Navy, which has crushed the life out of 
Germany by its relentless blockade. The sailors refused to throw 
away their lives in the mad adventure and mutinied. The revolt 
spread rapidly to the Baltic and North Sea ports. The naval 
station of Wilhelmshaven was sacked by mutineers on Tuesday 
week, and all the warships, with few exceptions, hoisted the red 
flag. Hamburg and Bremen were in revolt on Wednesday week ; 
in Bremen Herr Liebknecht, the extreme Socialist, who was released 
Simultaneously 
riots had broken out in Cologne and Westphalia among the half 
starved and desperate munition workers, and the authorities were 
powerless to stay them. 


The Socialists were now demanding peace at any price, and the 
Frankfort Gazette, once famous for its cautious Liberalism, but an 
ardent supporter of the aggressive war, asked in plain terms for the 
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Bmperor’s abdication. The Prussian Socialists presented an ulti- 
matum, announcing that if the Emperor did not resign by noon on 
Friday week they would leave the Government and take their own 
course. The Bavarian Minority Socialists, headed by Herr Eisner, 
acted independently, and on the night of Thursday week effected a 
revolution and abolished the Wittelsbach dynasty. The Emperor, 
who had taken refuge among his Generals at Army Headquarters, 
still refused to give way. But on Saturday last a revolution broke 
out in Berlin. Prince Max of Baden then announced the Empcror’s 
abdication and the Crown Prince’s renunciation of his 1 ght to 
meceed, and transferred the Chancellorship to Herr Ebert, the 
leader of the Reichstag Socialists. The Emperor’s Junker officers 
offered very little resistance to the new order in the capital. Marshal 
yon Hindenburg proclaimed himself a supporter of the Revolution- 
ary Government. The lesser monarchs, who had revolved round the 
Imperial throne, were almost all deposed forthwith. 


Last Sunday morning the ex-Emperor, fallen from his high 
estate and deserted by all but a handful of courtiers, crossed the 
Dutch frontier near Maastricht and went to Amerongen Castle, 
near Arnhem, the seat of his friend Count Bentinck. It is stated 
that the former War Lord, having renounced his rank in the German 
Army, will not be interned by the Dutch Government; but it is 
clear that the Allies will have a great deal to say as to the destiny of 
the fugitive. Dutch neutrality must not be strained anew to save 
the chief criminal from justice. There are conflicting reports as to 
the Crown Prince. The Dutch rumour that he was shot dead by a 
German sentry as he was trying to cross the frontier on Monday is 
more dramatic but less probable than the later Dutch report that 
the wretched man, in disguise, arrived in Holland on Tuesday. 


Herr Ebert, on assuming office as German Chancellor last Satur- 
day, announced that he had invited the Independent or Minority 
Socialists to share in the Government, which would organize the 
election of a National Parliament. His chief object, he said, was 
to save Germany from civil war and famine, and he appealed to 
the bureaucracy to co-operate with the Socialists. Last Sunday 
a joint Socialist Ministry of six was formed, including Herren 
Ebert and Scheidemann and Haase, the Independent leader. Two 
Socialists are to assist or supervise the Ministers belonging to “ the 
vitizen parties.”’ The Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council of Berlin 
is to form a Legislature until the Constituent Assembly meets. 
The new Government has been at pains to disavow all sympathy 
with the Bolsheviks, but it is significant that the Bolshevik 
Ambassador, ‘‘ Comrade” Joffe, has returned to Berlin. 








The Austrian Emperor Charles announced on Tuesday that he 
had abdicated, and that he acknowledged the decision of German 
Austria to form a separate State. It is not certain that he has also 
relinquished the Hungarian Crown, but we may perhaps assume 
that he has done so, inasmuch as he is reported to have left Vienna 
for Switzerland. German Austria has proclaimed itself a Republic, 
and its leaders are expressing a desire for union with Germany. 
But Napoleon’s attempt to unite Tirol and Bavaria led to the 
insurrection under Andreas Héfer, the brave innkeeper. 


The Allied fleets passed through the Dardanelles on Tuesday and 
anchored off Constantinople on Wednesday morning. British 
and Indian troops manned the Turkish forts which barred our way 
in 1915, and which had only once been flouted by a hostile fleet— 
when Admiral Duckworth in 1807 boldly took his squadron into 
the Sea of Marmora and returned safely despite the heavy fire of 
the Turkish batteries. The presence of the Allied warships off the 
Golden Horn and St, Sophia is a sign that a new and happier era 
has opened in the Near East. 


Itis interesting to know that the Salonika armies, after conquering 
Bulgaria and recovering Serbia, forced the passage of the Danube 
at several points and entered Rumania last Saturday and Sunday. 
Rumania had mobilized and declared war on Germany, but Marshal 
von Mackensen and the German army of occupation were saved from a 
military disaster by the armistice which took effect on Monday. 
The Bucharest Treaty was thus annulled by Rumania’s action. 








The Government have evidently- decided to carry on the 
Coalition and to proceed to a General Election as soon as may 
be. Now that the war has ended, we admit, of course, that the 
objections we have repeatedly raised during the past few months 
to holding a General Election no longer count. Mr. A.-P. Nicholson. 
the well-informed Political Correspondent of the Daily News, stated 
in Wednesday’s paper that the Liberal Ministerialists are satisfied 
that “certain principles of Free Trade will be honoured,” while 
Unionists gather that there will be “ Imperial Preference, no 
dumping, and the maintenance of key industries.”” The Liberals 
further understand that another effort will be made towards a 
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Home Rule settlement, with no coercion of Ulster. We are given 
to understand that Unionists accept this prospect in the conviction 
that Home Rule in any case is impossible. The Unionists are also 
said to have secured some revision of Welsh Church finance and 
some reform of the House of Lords. 





Mr. Nicholson suggests that the compact has been arrived at 
on the tacit understanding that the Coalition shall continue to act 
upon it during a two-year period of reconstruction. The voice of 
Labour has not yet been heard, but the Labour split is an accom- 
plished fact. We write before the result of the National Labour 
Conference on Thursday is known, but though certain Labour 
leaders may stay on with the Government, the Labour Party 
proper will probably be in opposition in the next Parliament. 
Although there are aspects of this situation that we do not like, 
we fully and freely recognize that the most fortunate conclusion 
of the war has left Mr. Lloyd George in an extraordinarily strong 
position, As our readers know, there have been several occasions 
during the war in which we have thought it necessary to find serious 
fault with Mr. Lloyd George; but as things are, it seems to us 
an extremely strong probability, if not almost a certainty, that 
Mr. Lloyd George, with the great record of success attached to his 
name, and with all his buoyancy and persuasiveness and the 
undiminished freshness of his personality, will make an irresistible 
appeal to the nation. 


In fine, though we retain some misgivings about the volatility 
of the Prime Minister's character, and of course reserve all our right 
to criticize, we are less afraid of him and of what he stands for than 
we are of some of the persons and influences which might come 
to the front in the event of a victory for the variously assorted 
Perties which are opposed to him. If we are not mistaken, and 
the chief part of the reconstruction of the Empire is committed 
into the hands of Mr. Lloyd George, we shall do our best to find 
what is good and not what is dubious in his acts. We are greatly 
pressed for space now, and must deal with this matter at greater 
length on another occasion, but so far as we are concerned we say 
unreservedly that Mr. Lloyd George is entitled by the facts to 
make use of the credit that has fallen to him. We shall judge 
him and give him our support in accordance with his acts and 
with the political company which he keeps, and certainly not by 
anything that has caused us distrust and anxiety in the past. Lord 
Cromer was fond of saying that a statesman must be judged not 
so much by what he said as by the men with whom he acted. It 
is a wise test, and it is certainly not one we can dispense with in the 
difficult, but we trust resplendent, days of revival that lie before us. 








We are loth in such a week as this to deal with political 
subjects, and especially with those that involve polemics. The 
nearness of the General Election, and the need at that General 
Election for safeguarding the rights of the people of North-East 
Ulster, make it, however, imperative that we should allude to the 
question of Home Rule. We most sincerely trust that the Unionist 
rank-and-file will insist that the Unionist leaders shall before the 
General Election obtain pledges and guarantees that votes given to 
Home Rule and Liberal Coalition candidates shall not be used to 
put the Home Rule Act into operation, unless it is modified in such 
a way as to exclude the Six-County Area, and to allow the incorpor- 
ation of that area with the Kingdom of England, such incorporation 
to be permanent and indefeasible. 


We shall return to this matter later, but we desire to say here that 
we devoutly hope that the people of North-East Ulster will now take 
into serious consideration the view that we have several times 
impressed upon them in these columns. In our opinion, they 
should no longer be content with a purely defensive and negative 
policy. Instead of such a policy, they should plainly announce 
before the new Parliament is elected that they mean to ask that 
Parliament to free them from the sword of Damocles which the 
Home Rule Act now suspends over their heads. The only way in 
which they can free themselves from this menace is by demanding 
from the new Parliament that the Six-County Area should be 
incorporated with the Kingdom of England. 


The people of North-East Ulster and the great city of Belfast 
desire and require security in order to allow them to play that 
great part which they are entitled to play in reconstruction and 
industrial development. But industrial development they cannot 
achieve unless they have a due sense of security, and that sense 
of security is impossible while they are liable at any moment 
to be placed under a Sinn Fein Soviet sitting at Dublin. 











Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5§ per cent. Avril 5. 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THANKS BE TO GOD. 

T HE thought that filled the mind of the nation on Monday, 
and has possessed it ever since, is the thought, Thanks 
be to Ged. Under a thousand names and forms, consciously 
and unconsciously, realized fully or only half realized, this 
it is that has given unity to the nation and made the moment 
mighty. Not to have recorded this fact, and to have left 
unsaid what we have just said, would have been impossible. 
But it is equally impossible to say more. If it is true that the 
greatest truths demand the greatest care in their statement, 
it is also true that the greatest and most moving thoughts 
entertainable by man can only find the simplest expression. 
No flow of eloquence, no torrents of rhetoric, will help us to go 
beyond the four words which we have placed at the head of 
this article. But they are sufficient both for our hearts and 
for our lips. If we were to attempt to fathom the Divine 
purpose or to analyse its workings, we should but fall into 
spiritual pride or self-glorification, or else become lost in the 
mazes of inquiry, as to why and how all the tumult and the 
agony of the last four years were necessary or were permitted. 
On such topics each human soul nvust find its own pathway, its 
own answer, and its own solution. It is not for us at any rate 
to try to lift the veil of Divine mystery. There is a fine saying 
of Lincoln’s which we may call to mind. He was asked 
whether he could really feel sure that God was on the side of 
the North. He answered, with his wise simplicity, that he 
had not thought of the matter in that way. What had troubled 
him was the question whether the North was on the side of 
Cod. Let us leave the mystery of the war at that, contented 
if we may enjoy in thankfulness what we cannot understand. 
We dare not proclaim that ours was the cause of God, nor 
can we even hold with absolute certainty that we have been 
on the side of God. But at any rate in our thankfulness we 
may and do draw near to that great hope. Whatever may 
have been the Divine intention, our duty is clear. We profess 
deep gratitude, and we feel it. To prove the reality of that 
gratitude we must show our faith in works. We must make 

the world new fashioned better and worthier than the old. 
The central fact of the war is the triumph of Democracy. 
Popular Government has proved, as we felt sure it would prove, 
stronger and more war-worthy than Autocracy and Slavery. 
Democracy does not know how to prepare for war nearly as 
well as tyranny, autocratic or oligarchical, but it is a hundred 
times a better stayer and a better temporary loser. When a 
whole nation has but one thought in it, and that thought its 
own and not imposed from above, it is invincible. The 
peoples of the Allied Governments possessed in peace no such 
instruments of war as those made ready by Germany and 
Austria. Yet the end of the war was never doubtful to those 
who had eyes to see. For Germany each fatal triumph only 
brought the inevitable end more near. Democracy was 
able to cast a spell in war which shivered the arms of her 
assailants. And now that Democracy has proved herself 
invincible in war she must prove herself invincible also in 
bearing the burdens and solving the problems of peace. That 
she will in the end prove worthy of her destiny is our belief, 
but such worthiness cannot be achieved by self-glorification 
or complacency. Democracy has its dangers and its risks 
like every other form of government. The chief of these 
dangers is the proclamation in words, but the denial in deeds, of 
government of the people by the people for the people. If a 
nation allows a section of the nation to usurp the name, the 
functions, and the powers of the people as a whole, true Demo- 
cracy may be as much outraged as it is by the rule of a Kaiser. 
Now is the fated hour for the nation’s resolve. If it deter- 
mines to maintain, not in theory but in fact, Justice, Liberty, 
Honesty, and Humanity, the precious cause for which the 
British Empire hes bled and endured, in a four years’ agony, 
will be secure. But determination can only be lasting and of 
might if it weans itself from the emasculating food of sentiment, 
thetoric, and spiritual pride, and remembers, even in the in- 
toxication of triumph, to be sober in its judgments, to be sin- 
cere with itself, and to be steady and reasonable even in good 
doing. If the people suppose that the new and better world 
which we desire can be taken by storm, or built in a day, or 
established in a frenzy of good intentions, they will find 
themselves crvelly mistaken. True peace and valid recon- 
struction demand—we know it is a hard saying—as much 
time, renunciation, and self-sacrifice as the winning of the 
war. Indeed, it is a harder task, for superficially, at any rate, 


there can be none of that “rapture of the strife ’’ which 





in war touches, and touches to fine issues, many of the nobler | 
svirits. 


Though we see all the needs and the dangers, we have good 
hopes. Our soldiers have shown the very qualities we have 
just described in many a stricken field and in many a combat 
that seemed hopeless, and which, when victory came at last 
left the victors more surprised than the vanquished. Our 
soldiers must teach those who have remained at home the 
spiritual lessons of war, and prove to us once again that in 
all the pa things of life it is the spiritual and not the material 
triumph that counts. As they served and saved us and the 
world by their unconquerable valour in the Retreat from 
Mons, in the long-drawn agony of the Ypres Salient, in the 
deadly combats of last March, they must serve and save ys 
now. They and our sailors in their long vigil have preserved 
for us all that makes life worth se he, a and Honour, 
It is for them to teach us how to guard and keep unstained their 
priceless gift. 

Democracy, it cannot be said too often, must be true to 
herself and obey the law of her own being. Happily, Free 
Government and Popular Government are no new things here, 
We have throughout our history enjoyed and been possessed 
by the spirit of Liberty and of Justice. Englishmen have always 
declared that the will of the People should prevail, and that 
the supreme law, the law above Kings and nobles, Churches 
and all other powers, is the voice of the People. But if Demo- 
cracy is not new to us in essentials, it is coming to us now 
in a new form with its twenty million voters. What is even 
more momentous, it is, owing to the changes wrought by the 
war, bringing with them problems many and great which 
clamour ee solution. In dealing with these Democracy 
must remember, even in the highest moments. of its zeal for 
change, for development, for the construction of a new and 
better world, that power is not everything, or, rather, that 
power is a trust, and must be used with caution, and with 
care for the rights of individuals, even when such care appears 
to be delaying reform. Such a spirit is the essential mark 
of trusteeship. The sovereign People must always remember 
that though it is good to have a giant’s strength—and they 
will have strength beyond anything we have ever known in 
our history—it is base to use it like a giant. 

It is said that Mr. Gladstone shortly before his death, in a 
melancholy mood and reviewing the future in the light ol 
past experience, recalled how power in England had been 
enjoyed in turn by Kings, by Aristocracies, by the Middle 
Classes, and now finally by the People. Each holder of 
supreme authority had in turn made an ignoble use of its 
powers. Instead of regarding those powers as a trust, it 
had looked upon them as a means of selfish or class exaltation, 
What assurance, what hope had we, he asked, that the old 
bad tradition would be broken, and that the People, when 
they fully realized their power, would not show themselves 
as callous in their trust ? Our hope is better. We believe, 
and we claim to have sure foundations for our belief, that 
just as Democracy has proved stronger and more self-sacri- 
ficing and altogether nobler in war than has either Autocracy 
or Aristocracy, so Democracy in peace will prove far less selfish 
than her predecessors. We have this assurance to support 
us, that in true Democracy we have reached the rock-bottom. 
We have got down to the final foundations of the State and 
cannot go further. Our backs, so to speak, are against 
the wall. The only alternative to the will of the People is 
individualist anarchy, with all its countless miseries. To the 
weak anarchy is a trampling mob, without pity, but not 
without fear. A nation with its back to the wall, like a man 
in the same position, may, we believe, be braced, not weak- 
ened, by the thought that all other resources are exhausted, 
that it has no other shifts to try, no other shoulders on which 
it can throw responsibility, that all depends upon its own 
strength of will, and that it will not be able to indulge in the 
luxury of blaming others if it allows itself to be destroyed. 

What is to be Democracy’s lamp through the gloom, its 
guiding force? It may be told in one word: Justice. Justice 
is the antiseptic of the world ; the greatest, and the simplest, 
of all the moral qualities. It is easier to be heroic than to 
be just. If we are asked by some jesting Pilate “ What 's 
Justice 2” we shall answer: ‘ You shall not fight us with a 
word.” Justice is safe from the mocking devil of Sophistry 
that loves first to put words upon a pinnacle and then hurl 
them down. Justice may not be definable, but it lies secure 
in the conscience of each man and woman, ready to help us 
if we will only give it its rights. Justice may seem, and in 4 
sense is, stern, inexorable, not to be denied. Yet, and here 
is the supreme mystery, in the highest, truest sense Justice 
is a knowledge made luminous and creative, through love. 
Was not He Who preached the Gospel of Love also the 
supremely Just ? 
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BRITANNIA BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE TRIUMPHANT. 


Reproduction of Flaxman’s Model of the colossal Statue of Britannia, designed in 1799, to be placed on Greenwich 


Hill 40 commemorate the Sea-Power of Britain. The toy soldiers shown at the base of the monuni 
exucily to scale, life-size. An account of Flawman’s scheme is given on pp. 544-45, 
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THE KAISER. 


\ HAT is to happen to the Kaiser? It is a question 
that every one asks. In a situation like the present, 
when the greater part of Europe is in dissolution and the 
mind is unable to grasp all the details, it is not unnatural for 
the public to bend their attention to a personal point. Yet 
this personal point after all is a very important one. History 
is full of instances of the dangers which afflict States in process 
cf reconstruction when some powerful and dangerous person- 
slity is near by to form a rallying-ground for disaffection and 
reaction. Cromwell, even at his moments of greatest power, 
was troubled and haunted by the sentimental affection which 
a great many Englishmen, even those who had suffered badly, 
still retained for the Monarchy. His attempt to form an 
Upper House was shattered by ridicule, for no better reason, 
to state the facts roughly, than that a large part of the nation 
was accustomed to the idea of a King’s summons to the 
House of Lords, but could not stomach the notion of receiving 
as noble legislators the newly appointed Peers of Cromwell’s 
creation—the “ butchers and grocers” unfairly satirized by 
Macaulay. So again in the French Revolution, to take only 
one more example. The émigrés formed a headquarters at 
Coblenz, and the Revolutionary Government in France could 
never feel safe while this skirmishing army of exiled Royalists 
was operating on its flank. The Emperor Leopold discounte- 
nanced the intrigues of the émigrés, and even punished some 
trabanters for insulting the French national cockade. The 
King of Prussia took the same line. Nevertheless the 
Coblenz émigrés wielded a real influence, and it was never 
quite certain from day to day that they would not turn some 
occasion to their advantage. The truth is that the greater 
the disorder and the insecurity of a State in transition, the 
easier are the opportunities for external intrigue. That is 
why the presence of the Kaiser in Holland will be a danger not 
only to Geomene but to all Europe. Above all, it will be a 
great danger to Holland herself. What, then, is to be done 
with the Kaiser? For the question must certainly be 
answered. If we may venture to judge the feelings of our 
countrymen, we should say that, though there is no trace 
of a vindictive hostility towards any of the Germans who may 
seriously be trying to enter upon a better way of life, there is 
a very oo feeling that the Kaiser must be brought to trial. 
This is a perfectly logical conclusion. The British Government 
have announced that all persons proved guilty of offences 
against the laws of humanity during the war shall be duly 
punished. It is unthinkable, therefore, that the Kaiser him- 
self should be exempt. The whole idea of justice would fall 
into ridicule and disrepute if oper stopped short at the 
person of the Kaiser. It should indeed begin there. It is 
quite possible that the Kaiser may prove to be less guilty 
than we think. But at all events those who lead the way in 
establishing a new order of the world must not begin with the 
fatal mistake of showing themselves respecters of persons. 
Nespectable and admired monarchies would then have to 
bear an undeserved odium, and would fall into danger, 
because the democratic nations would inevitably say that the 
cld business of monarchs was being corruptly protected. 

We take the law of the matter to be this, that the Kaiser is 
in the fullest technical sense a prisoner of war. He crossed the 
Dutch frontier wearing the uniform of a combatant. He is 
interned in Holland just as much as other men who are 
indisputably prisoners of war in the eyes of the law are interned 
in Holland and Switzerland. The law, moreover, although 
it provides for the protection and humane treatment of all 
prisoners of war—provisions so grossly violated by the Ger- 
nians—also stipulates that prisoners of war may be tried for 
violations during the fighting of the Geneva and other Con- 
ventions. Thus in every way the Kaiser is a proper subject 
for justice. But here let us say mest emphatically that 
justice must really mean justice. It would be the greatest of 
all blunders, and indeed an act out of all keeping with the 
spirit in which we must now try to rebuild a shattered world, if 
the Kaiser were prosecuted in a hot-blooded and passionate 
temper. Let us take our time and plan the course of justice 
in the calmest and most temperate manner. If that 
precaution be not taken, we shall do not only injustice to the 
Kaiser, but injustice to ourselves and the whole future of the 
world. The meanest and most cruel murderer in the pages 
of crime gets and deserves a proper trial. It is one of the first 
clements of the British idea of justice that a man shall be 
essumed to be innocent till he is proved to be guilty. Precisely 
the same rule must apply to the Kaiser. What we appeal for 
is not vengeance but simply a fair trial. Just as Great Britain 


and Prussia insisted that Napoleon should be handed over 
efter the battle of Waterloo, so the Associated nations of 





to-day should make it one of the terms of Peace that the 
Kaiser shall be given over to trial. Regarding it, as we do 
as unthinkable that he should be allowed to stay on indefinitely 
in Holland, we may also say that it is fair, even to the Kaise, 
himself, that his future treatment should be properly regulated 
and safeguarded. The most terrible tragedy in the unhapp 

history of the late Tsar was that he stood no proper trial, ii, 
was wickedly shot without ever having been allowed to say g 
word in public in his own defence, or without anybody beino 
allowed to speak on his behalf. There is no worse stain than 
this deed upon the record, horrible as it is, of the Bolshevik 
Government. 

But on the assumption that the Kaiser must be sent out 
of Holland when the Peace settlement comes, by what exact 
form is he to be tried? We should contemplate with the 
deepest misgiving, indeed with terror, the thought that the 
British people should have to act as judges in their own cause. 
The last thing we desire is that the Kaiser should be placed jn 
our own power. Whatever sentence we believed it was right 
and necessary to pass upon him would surely be cited against 
us by some other nation as an act of vindictiveness. A ¢luyo 
to the best course to pursue lies, we think, in the tentative 
Peace terms proposed by Lord Northcliffe in the papers of 
Monday, November 4th. He proposed (speaking, as we have 
no doubt, with a considerable degree of sanction from the 
Government) :— 

“The appointment of tribunals before which there shall be 
brought for impartial justice as soon as possible individuals of any 
of the belligerents accused of offences against the laws of war or of 
humanity. While I regard this condition as an essential! preliminary 
to peace, as a just concession to the outraged conscience of humanity, 
T admit freely that its practical application is full of diffioulty, 
I foresee the extraordinary difficulty of assigning responsibility ; 
I recognize that during the actual conduct of war there are reasons 
why belligerents should hesitate to punish adequately those whom in 
normal times they would unhesitatingly condemn. I offer my own 
solution of the difficulty. It is that the appointed tribuna's should 
act as Courts of First Instance. They would hear the evidence 
brought against the accused, and, if they found a primd-facie ease 
established against them, would refer them to their own countries 
for ultimate trial, judgment, and sentence. I believe that moro 
stern justice will be done if nations which desire to purge themselves 
condemn their own criminals than if the punishment were left 
to other nations which might hesitate to be severe lest they should 
invest the individuals punished with the halo of martyrdom.” 
As a matter of fact, the Germans have themselves set a prece- 
dent for this procedure. In the Peace terms which they 
imposed upon Rumania they exacted that the punishment 
of certain Rumanian officials who were said to have been 
guilty of ill-treating some German prisoners should be carried 
out by the Rumanians themselves. To sum up, the Kaiser 
must by no means be allowed to remain in Holland. Holland 
is far too small a country and too weak to be able to put up 
with the presence of such a magnet of reaction. The spirit 
of the new Europe that is rising from the ashes will be preju- 
diced if the Kaiser is allowed to remain close to Germany in 
some dignity as a country gentleman or as a prosperous 
roi en exil. Once again, we do not assume the personal guilt 
of the Kaiser, but there is an unanswerable case for submis- 
sion to the Grand Jury. We do not know that the Kaiser 
was by his own orders responsible for such crimes as the 
sacking of Louvain, the shooting of hostages, the murder of 
merchant seamen who survived the torpedoing of their 
vessels, the torpedoing of the ‘ Lusitania,’ and the judicial 
murders of Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt ; but we do know 
that a word from him would have stopped every one of these 
crimes. The primd-facie evidence is very strong indeed 
If any one is brought to trial, the Kaiser must be. 





THE FUTURE OF GERMANY. 

rq HE terms of the armistice are not a whit more severe 
than Germany must have expected. In some minor 
respects they were slightly modified at the last moment on 
the side of leniency. Nothing less than the terms as they 
stand would have guaranteed the military incapacity of 
Germany. Decent Germans themselves have reason to be 
as thankful as anybody that the firebrands of their country 
are not placed physically in the position of being able to renew 
the struggle. They are relieved of all temptation. In the 
great crash of the German Empire it is difficult indeed to 
foresee what is going to happen. The events are so tremendous 
that at the moment it is impossible to appreciate them. 
As Frederic Myers wrote in his well-known S/. Paul :— 
* Lo, if some strange intelligible thunder 
Sang to the earth the secret of a stur, 
Scarce could you catch for terror or for. wonder 
Threads of the story that was pealed so far.”’ 


The thunder may be intelligible, but we are all so overwhelmed 
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with wonder that we cannot piece the story together. There 
seems to be no doubt, however, that the future of Germany 
is to be Republican. As the whole is greater than the part, 
so does the example of Prussia order the course for all the 
other States of the broken German Empire. Yet it is ardently 
to be hoped that, though Prussia is the great exemplar, the 
virus of Prussian arrogance and usurped leadership may be 
removed from the German Federation—if indeed it is to remain 
a Federation. There is no more awful object in history than 
the misuse of Prussian science, brains, and learning. It was 
reserved for Prussia first to thrust her hegemony upon the 
German world, and next to make an attempt upon the liberties 
of the outer world in a spirit of Samal satelite to which 
there is no parallel. When Greece withstood the onrush of 
the Persians, the issue was not disguised ; and Greece saved 
for the Western world the artistic learning and social science 
upon which our civilization is largely based. The effort of 
Islam to conquer the world for the creed of Mohammed was 
perfectly open. By comparison with what the Germans have 
tried to do, it was a respectable adventure. Napoleon, again, 
even while he tried to tie the world to his military chariot, 
observed most of the customs and decencies of war on the field. 
it was Prussia which invented the plan of pretending to act 
as a Christian Power while practismg the most disgraceful 
and unabashed atrocities. Taught by Bismarck, she brought 
to a fine art the method of making the worse appear the 
better cause, of pretending that her victims had forced her 
reluctantly to take action, and of appealing to God as her 
judge and support. All that is now ended, but the first thing 
to say about the future of the new Germany is that all trace of 
this Prussianism must disappear even in the intellectual sphere. 
The new States will be tested thereby. 

The central political fact in Germany is that the two Socialist 





Parties have formed a Coalition under the Chancellorship of 
Herr Ebert. The Majority Socialists, who of course till the 
end of the war stood by the Government and played a part 
which in Germany was no doubt described as “ moderate,” 
recommend a political semi-comprehensiveness that would 
not bar the bourgeoisie. They mean to have not merely a 
Republic but a Socialist Republic, yet they regard the 
bourgeois as an outwork and pledge against any advance 
on the part of Bolshevism. The more rigorous Minority 
Socialists, among whom are many “ Revisionists”’ of the 
Marxian doctrines, may or may not be able to work long with 
the Majority, but it is at all events certain that while both 
or either remain in power Prussia will be a Republic. But 
then we have to reckon with that extraordinary and shadowy 
body known as the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council. The 
very name, with its Russian associations, suggests at least a 
possibility of Bolshevism. It must be remembered that in 
Russia the Revolution began in an orderly enough manner, 
not only with little bloodshed, but with Rousseau-like pro- 
fessions of horror at the thought of bloodshed. Though the 
leaders of the combined German Socialist Parties form a 
Cabinet, the legislative power belongs to this Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Council, and will continue to belong to it till a 
Constituent Assembly is summoned and decides upon a 
Constitution. On the whole, we believe that the danger of 
Bolshevism is much less in Germany than it was in Russia. 
The formation of the Coalition is evidence of this. Ne such 
Coalition could be formed in Russia. 

All who know Bavaria would agree that there are intensely 
conservative elements in that State, as always happens where 
a large proportion of the less instructed part of the popula- 
tion is Roman Catholic in faith. Before the Prussian virus 
infected the whole nation, and Prussian professions spread 
far and wide their sham philosophical doctrines of the beauty 
and splendour of German might, the Bavarians had many 
quiet and amiable traits of character. It is in truth in com- 
paratively small communities, and not in a huge welded 
organization, that the German character has its best chance of 
redemption. But here it must be said that the principle of 
self-determination which we have all accepted leaves the 
Germans perfectly free to constitute their new polity as they 
think fit. They can remain in separate States or be a Federa- 
tton of Republican States, just as they choose. If the Germans 
of Austria decide to link their fortunes with all the other 
Germans, there would be a German Federation of something 
like seventy million people. It might be said, and probably 
is being said, that this would be too powerful a nation for the 
safety of Europe. But in the circumstances we hold this to 
be an inadmissible argument. We must look not to the size 
but to the character of States in the general reconstruction. 
On the whole, we believe that all the German States will 
federate sooner or later, and provided that they conduct 
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themselves as decently as we hope they will, now that the 
militaristic autocracy has been smashed, we can honestly 
say for our part that the more successful the new Germany 
is the better we shall be pleased. It is a fundamental economic 
mistake to om that because our neighbours are prosperous 
we are thereby made poorer. The more money our neigh- 
bours have for buying our goods, the better for us. Commer- 
cial and political weakness in others is not at all what we 
should aim at. 

In this connexion we must say a word about the revietualling 
of Germany during the next few weeks. We cannot fathom 
the meaning of those who pretend that this is no part of the 
Allies’ business. To look at it from the most material point 
of view, it is surely plain that unless Germany is helped back 
to such a state of bodily health that she can work hard and 
again make money rapidly, she will not be able to pay the 
enormous debt that she owes to the world. The debt of 
— must be paid to the uttermost penny, and to 
refuse Germany the means of doing this is to defeat our own 
policy, and to invent a new version of killing the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. But if the argument that the Allies 
have not the wherewithal to help the German population, 
or have not the duty to go to the rescue, is indefensible, 
so equally is the argument of Dr. Solf that the Allies are 
behaving inhumanely to Germany in seizing so much of her 
means of transport. Nothing is more certain than that this 
transport will be used to better purpose by the Allies than 
it could be by the Germans in their disordered condition. 
How far and how long the rescue work of the Allies will have 
to proceed it is impossible to predict at present; but we 
should not be at all surprised if the occupation of the 
Rhineland by troops of the Associated nations had to con- 
tinue longer than is now contemplated. This might well 
be in the interest of Germany herself. Although the Germans 
had beaten France decisively in 1870, they did not evacuate 
French soil till 1873. If such a thing should be necessary, 
no troops could do the work better, or with more satisfaction 
to all the Entente nations, than the American Army. The 
Americans are far less exhausted than any other of the 
Associated nations, and we should all count ourselves lucky 
if the American Army were willing to accept the task in 
the event of things going badly wrong in Germany. 


THE WAR LORD’S FALL. 
YRON’S Ode on Napoleon in 1814 anticipates so exactly 
what the world feels to-day as it views the Kaiser's 
downfall that we need make no apology for quoting a large 
portion of the poem. Byron believed, as did so many of his 
contemporaries at that hour, that the men of blood and iron 
had received so stern a lesson that no one would ever again 
attempt to play the réle of the soldier tyrant. Yet in a hundred 
years the world forgot all it had learned. Have we any 
security that another hundred years will not see another 
Kaiser William overwhelm Europe with a flood of crime and 
misery ¢ Our hope, the only possible hope, is that the spread 
of true democracy may give a foundation for peace, liberty, 
and righteousness such as it has never been given before. 
It is only a question of will-power. The German Emperor 
and his advisers taught Germany and her satellites that the 
will to power, the will to win, would make them masters of 
the world, if only it were invoked with enough manne. 
and enough persistence. If the peoples of the Old World 
and the New only have the will to freedom, to the preserva- 
tion of their own rights, and to the respect of the rights of 
others, and if they will only remember that disorder is the 
vilest tyranny and order the truest freedom, they may yet 
show that history will not again repeat itself here, and that 
the world will not have toendure another shedder of innocent 
blood such as the man who was once the German Emperor, 
but is now a cowering and helpless fugitive :— 
“Tis done—but yesterday a King ! 
And armed with Kings to strive— 
And now thou art a nameless thing: 
So abject—yet alive! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strewed our earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive ? 
Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 
Ill-minded man! why scourge thy kind 
Who bowed so low the knee? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 
Thou taught’st the rest to see. 
With might unquestioned,—power to save,— 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshipped thee ; 
Nor tiil thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness ! 
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Thanks for fhat lesson—it will teach 
To after-warriors more 
Than high philosophy can preach, 
And vainly preached before. 
That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 
That led them to adore 
Those Pagod things of sabre-sway, 
With fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 


The triumph, and the vanity, 
he rapture of the strife— 
The earthquake-voice of Victory, 
To thee the breath of life ; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seemed made but to obsy, 
Wherewith renown was rife— 
All quelled !—Dark Spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory ! 


The Desolator desolate ! 
The Victor overthrown ! 

The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own! 

Is it some yet imperial hope 

That with such change can calmly cope ? 
Or dread of death alone ? 

To die a Prince—or live a slave— 

Thy choice is most ignobly brave! 

He who of old would rend the oak, 
Dreamed not of the rebound ; 

Chained by the trunk he vainly broke— 
Alone—how looked he round ? 

Thou, in the sternness of thy strength, 

An equal deed hast done at length, 
And darker fate hast found : 

He fell, the forest prowlers’ prey ; 

But thou must eat thy heart away! 


But thou—from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung— 

Too late thou leav’st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung ; 

All Evil Spirit as thou art, 

It is enough to grieve the heart 
To see thine own unstrung ; 

To think that God's fair world hath been 

The footstool of a thing so mean; 


The Earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his own! 

And Monarchs bowed the trembling limb, 
And thanked him for a throne! 

Fair Freedom! we may hold thee dear, 

When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have shown. 

Oh! ne'er may tyrant leave behind 

A brighter name to lure mankind!” 





A MONUMENTAL EXPRESSION OF “ THE SACRED 
BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEA.” 


[Readers of the “ Spectator’ may remember that we suggested 
that Parliament should vote its thanks to the Merchant Seamen of 
Britain for the great and noble part they have played in the war. 
Further, we asked that the House of Commons should vote the 
money required to erect a public monument commemorative of 
Britain’s Sea-Power at some place where it should be visible to 
every ship entering the Port of London, and that this monument 
should be dedicated to the fifteen thousand Merchant Seamen who 
have died on duty at sea during the Great War. Finally, we 
suggested that a colossal statue such as Flarman designed over 
a hundred years ago would provide an appropriate memorial. 
Mr. Bolton, the Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, in the 
following article tells the story of Flarman’s design. We also 
publish to-day on p. 511) a reproduction of a photograph of 
Flaxman’s model. Those of our London readers who have 
the necessary leisure should. not fail to visit the Museum 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields and see the model which the enterprising 
Curator has lately endowed with visibility. They would be 
amply repaid, even tf there were not a hundred other beautiful 
and curious things to be seen in the great virtuoso’s London house. 
Now that Mr. Havelock Wilson is in Parliament we hope that 
he will bring the matier before the House. It would, we feel sure, 
be easy to obtain the necessary funds, as Flarman proposed to 
obtain them, by means of a million shillings subscription ; but 
in our opinion our Merchant Seamen deserve the supreme 
honour of a monument voted to them by Parliament. If, un- 
happily, the House of Commons should not prove to have sufficient 
sympathy and insight to do what we suggest, then the Shipowners 
of the Empire should come forward and claim the honour of 
honouring the brave men in their employ.] 


* RITANNIA by Divine Providence Triumphant,” 

such was the thought of the great sculptor Flaxman 
in 1799, while the crowning mercy of Trafalgar (1805) was 
yet to be, in projecting this great monument of National 








Gratitude, and when the Nile was but last year’s victory 
to those that go down to the sea and have their business in 
the great waters. “‘ Was it ever built ?”’ inquires thea dmirin 
visitor to the Soane Museum; and the reply “that the 
ultimate outcome was Railton’s pillar in Trafalgar Square ” 
rarely gives satisfaction. 

A quarto pamphlet of 1799, entitled A Letter to the Committee 
for raising the Naval Pillar, or Monument, under the Patronage 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, has been bound 
by Soane together with A Reply to Flaxman by an Architect, 
with which we will deal presently. Flaxman, writing from 
Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square, addresses ‘“‘ My Lords 
and Gentlemen” with congratulations on the splendid 
beginning that has been given to the Subscription, and hopes 
that they “ will permit an artist, who also in the multitudg 
has the honour of his Country at heart, to approach You 
with great respect, and offer such remarks, and observations, 
as have occurred to him in the practice of his profession.” 
He then proceeds to review some of the most distinguished 
monuments of Antiquity, an appeal to authority which wag 
then indispensable. These he classifies as Obelisks, Triumphal 
Arches, Columns, Metas, Pharos, and Temples, which are 
all dismissed in favour of the last class of all, Colossal Statues, 

It would hardly interest our readers to retail the data 
laboriously collected by the enthusiastic sculptor, who had 
an unusual knowledge of classical authorities. In addition to 
the well-known Jupiter at Elis, and the Parthenon Minerva, 
both by Phidias, he believed that there were a hundred 
Colossi at Rhodes, besides the famous Sun God at the 
entry to the Harbour :— 

“ As all British Artists were called upon by general advertisement 
I thought myself obliged to send a design, and as I was personally 
known to scarce any of the Committee I have taken the liberty 
with respect, and humility, to address such of my notices, and 
opinions, as seemed necessary to the explanation of my design in 
this manner. ... Artists may be chagrined with disappointment, 
but the Country cannot be equally indifferent about the choice cf 
a Cesign, for upon that must depend whether the work will be a 
national honour, or national disgrace.” 


Apparently he had not very definitely decided on a situation, 
as it is only in a postscript that he indicates Greenwich Hill 
as appearing to be the best situation, and he backs up the 
suggestion by the curious reflection that the Britannia would 
be, “ like the first mile stone in the City of Rome, the point 
from which the world would be measured.”” Flaxman thanks 
George Dance, R.A. (the architect of Newgate and Soane’s 
master), for the hint of a colossal statue, and S the suggestion 
of the Greenwich Hill site. Dance had made, as City Surveyor, 
a special study of the Port of London, but with all deference 
the site suggested must be regarded as a mistake. Alexander 
Dufour, architect, who replied at once by a pamphlet dated 
1800, fastens on this weak point in Flaxman’s scheme, pointing 
out that tho effect of his Colossus on the fine Palace o/ 
Greenwich would be crushing. He chaffs the sculptor ou 
the fact that in his frontispiece drawing the statue is drawn 
as though standing at the foot of the hill, instead of on top. 
He argues with much ability 

“that in the imitative arts, such as Painting and Seulpture, 
everything that outstrips Nature too far, surprises without pleasing 
us. Nature herself, when she trespasses beyond her ordinary limits, 
particu@rly in the human species, has something that disgusts, 
as our surprise begins to abate. The Giants, even the best propor- 
tioned, estonish us for the moment, but end with fatiguing the eye.” 

‘Those statues which have fer ages enjoyed the greatest reputa- 
tion are not colossal. I say more ‘in the case of a colossal statue 
after the composition,’ all the rest is rather the business of tha 
masons than the Sculpter. From thence it follows, that thesa 
species of works are not calculated to transmit to posterity the 
merits of the Artists of a nation—they afford only an idea of its 
riches.”’ 

‘* A Monument of Architecture, in which the talents of different 
Artists must necessarily combine, is more durable and more proper 
than a statue to transmit to posterity the talents, the bravery and 
the riches that distinguish the British Nation.” 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,” he concludes, “ In my answer to 
Mr. Flaxman neither Animosity, Jealousy, nor Interest, have had the 
slightest influence on my pen. I respe2t his talents, and above all 
the reputation which he enjoys in this country.” 

Flaxman’s opponent writes professedly as an architect, 
to put in a word for architecture; but the point is not 
conclusive, where it is a question of the expression of a great 
national sentiment of gratitude. A monument, if successful, 
justifies itself, and has no need of the defence of utility. 
The object, however praiseworthy and useful at the time, 
may, even probably will, become obsolete, and by falling 
into neglect become a “ vessel to dishonour.” A great ideal 
worthily expressed, on the other hand, though devoid of the 
utilitarian appeal, will go down to the most remote posterity. 
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(t will outlast the oldest recollection of its original intention, 
and be perhaps eventually the only symbol of a vanished 
civilization and a lost people. 

The real site for the Britannia, as it seems to the writer, 
js the water’s edge. It might face Greenwich Hospital 
across the river, or stand at the head of Limehouse Reach. 
Every one who knows the lower river has noticed the effect 
of the tower of St. Anne’s, Limehouse, though it stands back 
from the shore. Facing Greenwich, the Britannia could 
be on the centre line of the peninsula of the Isle of Dogs. 
Below Greenwich it might be on the edge of Bugsby Marsh, 
the next peninsula enclosed by the winding of the river. 
The great flight of steps, which forms the podium of the 
design, suggests a river-level approach, and two at least of 
the circular bastions should rise out of the water. 

Apparently Flaxman contemplated the use of marble, 
which he hoped to have imported free. It seems undesirable 
in a work of this scale, nor would the copper repoussé plates 
on an iron framework of Il Cerano’s and Bartholdi’s Colossi 
be ideal. The most modern of all methods might well be 
adopted. As a shell of reinforced concrete the figure would 
be indestructible, and problems of foundation would be 
reduced to a minimum. The outer facing of a glistening 
white, aided by the use of gold mosaic in the helmet, and 
prominent features, would have a great effect in the 
atmosphere in which the imposing figure would be seen. 
The material would lend itself to a most exact reproduction 
of the fine severe outlines of Flaxman’s model, which in no 
way depends for its effect upon minuteness of detail. The 
cost, in which my friend Mr. Lunn, the Quantity Surveyor, 
has kindly interested himself, may be stated as coming 
within the million shillings fund which Flaxman suggested, 
even assuming that a site could not be obtained by gift for 
such a national purpose. 

You, Sir, have invited me in the columns of the Spectator 
to give an account of this earlier effort, by a sculptor of whom 
all are proud, to express the National Gratitude to the 
upholders of the Empire of the Sea, and it is with pleasure 
that I draw attention as well to Flaxman’s debt to George 
Dance and John Soane, his colleagues and friends. 

Arrnuur T. Botton, F.S.A., 


Curator of £ir John foane’s Museum. 








THE REFLECTIONS OF A PATIENT IN A WAR HOSPITAL. 


HERE’S no doubt about it, that hospital is one of the happiest 
places going. It was almost the only haven of construction 
ina world mad on destruction. It doesn’t always appear a happy 
place. From the outside one rather dreads it. At first a patient 
wends his way to the ward feeling very awkward and shy and 
far from happy. He’s nct sure how he’s going to stick it, and 
tnless he is helpless he kas very tender longings for the jolly, 
hustling, active world outside. If he can satisfy those in charge 
that he is not “ swinging the lead,” he will have a bed and a locker 
allotted to him. If he is from a home camp, he doesn’t think 
much of the bed, despises it rather, and is quite sure he will have 
had more than enough of it in a few days; but if he is from overseas, 
he imagines he is in Heaven. The clean sheets of the bed send a 
thrill of delight through him. The locker is different; a patient 
soon forms an affection for it. ‘‘That’s my very own,” he says; 
“my own private place.” It’s only small, but it seems 
more valuable than a suite of furnished rooms. It is very well 
cared for. Nurse dusts and tidies it every day. She seems to 
take a great delight in it (I think this is partly because Sister has 
& keen eye, and Matron too). But sometimes it is the cause of 
trouble. “‘ Now, listen,” says Nurse professionally; “ you are 
a naughty boy; you must try and keep your locker more tidy.” 
“All right,” you reply, but in the next moment, as soon as she’s 
gone, you light your morning pipe, and in the process knock over 
the ashes of two or three other briars. You begin secretly to 
look round to see if there are any hot-water pipes behind your 
bed, or other receptacles handy where you can get rid of the filthy 
stuff before Nurse appears; but you soon find how impossible 
it is unless you can call an orderly and ask him in quite a familiar 
way to tidy up the mess. Orderly “ Tommics” are good friends 
in hospital. 
But all this is anticipation. One is still spending one’s first 
hours in hospital. There are other officers sitting about the ward, 
but one doesn’t approach them in case there may be a Major 


underneath a dressing-gown. Action of some sort is necessary, 


890 one either sits down and tries to look very ill or like a cow, or 
strolls round the ward to the notice-board and intelligently reads 
the “Instructions to Patients,” 


That doesn’t last long, and, 





probably for want of something better to do, the patient will press 
the switch over his bed to see if the electric globes in hospital 
are like those in the outside world. “Ah! here’s the Nurse again. 
What's going to happen now?” She tells you to sit down, and 
then begins that mysterious operation of having your temperature 
and pulse taken. It’s a very good thing Nurse tells you to place 
the thermometer under your tongue, otherwise one might think 
it is something one has cither to bite or to blow, whilst Nurs 
stands there, watch in hand, to see what happens. After this 
initiation one can expect no more trouble from this source, excepting 
when there is a rise in temperature. That will probably bring 
many black looks from Nurse. 

After the first few days of preparation there comes the operation 
—that “visit to the pictures.” This is far from pleasant; in 
fact, there is a struggle to get in to the show. The doorkeeper 
is rather a rough fellow, but very skilful. The anaesthetist isn’t 
atallanice man. I don’t think any one can love him. Maliciously, 
knowingly, and willingly he knocks you out when you're defenceless. 
You might remonstrate with him, but he only sends his evil blows 
down upon you thicker and thicker. He begins to overwhelm 
you. You gurgle with a far-away sound. It’s a kind of helpless 
protest to the unsuffering world—a warning to them to keep far 
away from such powerful demons. But as you gurgle you are 
conscious that there is a look of satisfaction on his face—he’s 
made you unconscious, and you are now ready to “see the 
pictures.” 

You are quite “ comfy” whilst the performance lasts; it takes 
your whole attention, but it has a dreadful after-effect. You 
have to be carried to bed; you are dazzled; there is an intens> 
pain. You are living in a world all your own, and have never 
been so fearfully conscious of your own individuality. Life (or 
death) seems very real. It’s topping, though, to wake up and 
see the face of a friend. You see her several times, and try to 
smile or speak, but you can’t do so. You know there’s something 
wrong, and Nurse is speaking to you. “ That's right,” she says. 
“let it come up,” and in doing so you feel an awfully clever person. 
Suddenly you demand of yourself: ‘“ What’s it all about?” But 
consciousness, with agony, is returning. As you look up you know 
it’s all right. You feel you’re in good hands, and cease to make 
an effort even to think for yourself. Nurse knows when you are 
“comfy” or ‘“uncomfy,” and that’s enough! You'd like to 
talk, and try to do so, but you can’t muster any articulate sounds. 
You can only whisper, and that’s an effort (which makes you very 
sad); but soon you feel you can make yourself understood by looks 
and smiles. You know this is true, because you feel the answers 
in the sympathy, the extreme gentleness (zephyr in its lightness 
of touch), the deep tenderness which are your bodyguards, and 
when you think of these things you know there is no exaggeration 
in that title of “ Ministering Angel,” and it helps you not to yelp 
or whine. One can almost feel the hush of the ward, and questions 
form themselves in the mind, but they don’t stay there long enough 
to be asked. Why is the piano silent? Why can’t I hear the 
click of those billiard-balls? Why is the ping-pong table still ? 
And why do those other fellows keep passing my bed without 
speaking to me? But you learn afterwards that all these things 
are due to Sister's orders and are for your comfort. Your thoughts 
are busy, but there’s only one thing which seems to satisfy, and 
that is the thought, “Unto whom much is given much shall be 
required,” and so one vows that for the future one can only give 
oneself away, bit by bit, for the welfare of others. 

By this time hospital life has had its effect upon you in more 
ways than one. You are a changed person. You came in furious 
with the shyness of the thought that others would have to perform 
the most personal things for you. You wanted to fly rather than 
submit to it, but now you see how even the most humiliating things 
can be made noble and fine. Helplessness and pain, however, 
don’t last long. They pass into convalescence and comfort, and 
life has a new interest, and in due time the stitches are removed 
and one begins to feel less like a jelly. At any rate, one feels the 
jelly is setting and will soon be firm ; but one is disillusioned when, 
after some weeks in bed, one first tries to stand or walk. Cne feels 
perfectly foolish, and must certainly look ludicrous ; but common- 
sense, reason, Sister, and Nurse all whisper: ‘“‘ Not too soon, 
my son; don’t be ina hurry. Nature won’t have it so.” 

Isn’t hospital life monotonous ? some one asks. No, certainly 
not! It is a veritable hive of industry. A patient gets very 
little time to himself. Wakened at 6 a.m. with a cup of delicious 
tea, one is kept busy all the morning with dressings and doctors 
and bed-making, &c., and visitors in the afternoon, There's not 
much chance of rest until “ Lights out,” and then often you are 
wakeful. Sleep refuses to come. Then it’s long and dreary. 
A week is fourteen days instead of seven. You can only count 
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the days thus: Monday, Monday night; Tuesday, Tuesday night ; 
and so on; and night is always longer than day—so it seems. 
At times one feels an intensity of pain, and sometimes fathoms the 
depths of misery; but even then there’s comfort for those who 
need and will have it. One learns that deeper than any depths, 
stronger than any weakness, are the Everlasting Arms still wnder- 
neath, and all one need do is just to repose in them and feel their 
enabling strength. Then one can link one’s own sufferings to 
those of the Man of Sorrows, and in the Cross one finds an answer. 
From it that Lonely Figure whispers: “I, too, have suffered. 
I can feel for you,” and with such comfort one remembers that 
pain is only temporary. It is just a passing through the fires 
to something finer, newer, and better. You cannot be unhappy 
long in hospital, for the wisdom and skill of the doctors, the sympathy 
and patience of the nurses, are at your service. Hospital is still 
the happiest place, and, “in peace when the sufferings cease,” 
it may easily be, “ we'll be sadder, aye, sadder than now.” 
Harry ALLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE WOMAN’S SENIOR WAR SERVICE. 
(To rue Eprron or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
§1r,—As there seems to be a rather general belief that the number 
of V.A.D.’s applying for service in military hospitals is decreasing, 
it may interest your readers to know that in the last month, 
September 2ist to October 2ist, 692 new applications were passed 
by the Selection Board. I should like to add that, as Chairman of 
the Selection Board for more than three and a half years, I am 
convinced that at no time have we had a better class of candidate 
than we are getting now. We are wanting twice as many, not 
because the recruits are falling off, but because the new work 
taken up and the consequent requisitions are increasing every day. 
—I am, Sir, &., Aveta H. Coprineton, 
Chairman of Selection Board of Women’s Joint V.A.D. Committee. 

| Although we announced that this correspondence was ended last 
week, we must print Lady Codrington’s letter. It was unfor- 
tunately crowded out whon we were going to press last week. We 
may call attention here to Lady Ampthill’s letter in the Times of 
last Saturday in which it was stated that “since Germany sent 
her first Note to President Wilson our recruiting has gone down 
in an alarming way.”—Eb. Spectator.) 











THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 
(To rue Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sm,—Is it fair to attack President Wilson’s definition of the 
“freedom of the seas”’ by completely ignoring the last half of 
it? What ie the definition? Quoting from your article of 
November 2nd, it runs as follows: “ Absolute freedom of navi- 
gation upon the seas outside territorial waters alike in peace and 
in war, except as the seas may be clased in whole or in part by 
international action for the enforcement of international cove- 
nants.” This last clause I have italicized because your article is 
written as though oblivious of these vitally important words. It 
is aasy enough under this unjustifiable truncation of President 
Wilson’s formula to suggest that “the Germans, for example, 
would be at liberty to organize a gigantic fleet of traneports loaded 
with men and munitions, and those transports might move up and 
down the coasts of England and Scotland seeking a safe landing- 
place, and as long as they kept outside the three-mile limit they 
would be safe from attack.” But this suggestion wholly ignores 
that policing of the seas by the Leagueof Nations which is expressly 
implied in the last half of President Wilson’s definition. It may 
be that you consider euch an international policing of the seas as 
an inadequate substitute for Britain’e relatively curtailed naval 
power under such an arrangement; but, if so, your criticism should 
have been directed to that point, for it is perfectly clear that 
President Wilson’s conception of the ‘‘ freedom of the seas” is 
conditioned by his view of the peace-preserving function of the 
League of Nations, and his confidence in the ability of the League, 
when established, to exercise that function effectively. That confi- 
dence in the League, despite your misgivings (as evidenced in 
previous articles), is based upon reasons of national and inter- 
national expediency as solid and practical and as little open to 
, the charge of being Utopian and unworkable as have ever encour- 
aged embarkation on any beneficent and successful project in 
history.—-I am, Sir, &e., J. A. Witson. 
Knowehead, Broughshane, Co. Antrim. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the discussion regarding “ freedom of the seas,” it may 
be well perhaps to recall what the British Navy has done to 
secure this end (1) in abolishing the slave trade; (2) in the 
suppression of piracy, especially in the China Seas; (3) in the 
discovery of the hidden dangers of the sea by surveying vessels, 
the results of whose work have been published to the world by our 





Admiralty. It would be interesting to learn what German 
done for the “freedom of the land.”—I am, Sir, & 
Silwood, The Park, Cheltenham. 
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LIBERATED LILLE. 
(To tne Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”’) 

Sm,—I venture to think that the following extract from a letter 
written by a well-known French journalist and novelist, himself 
a son of Lille but absent from his native town during her foyy 
years of agony and humiliation, deserves a larger audience than 
the benevolent old Englishman to whom it was addressed. The 
writer had just returned from a brief visit to liberated, starving, 
battered, but deliriously happy Lille :— 

“Pendant que j’étais la-bas ma femme assistait & la féte qui 

a eu lieu dimanche a Paris. Elle m’a dit: ‘ Quand les Anglais 
ont défilé, ce fut une tempéte d’applaudissements comme jamais 
je n’en avais entendu. On leur criait “Lille! Lille! ”’.. . . Moj. 
méme, qui suis arrivé dans la ville deux jours aprés l’entrée de 
vos troupes, je puis vous dire ceci. Je portais l’uniforme anglais, 
comme tous les correspondants de guerre; et les petits enfants de 
Lille, me prenant pour un de vos compatriotes, venaient tous me 
baiser la main, silencieusement, mais avec les yeux fous de joie 
et de reconnaissance! ”’ 
Then follows a brief, a studiously matter-of-fact statement of the 
miseries which provoked this odd, touching, half-amusing expres. 
sion of joyful gratitude. ‘Je supplie les Anglais,” the writer 
adds, “‘de ne jamais oublier ces infainies. Mais merci pour c¢¢ 
quwils ont fait, merci du fond du cur.” 

We must not be betrayed into an imitation of German brutality 
and vindictiveness. But the office of our responsible rulers must 
needs be that of judges of wilful and wicked wrong done to harm. 
less and helpless populations. The Judge who shirks a painfy| 
duty wrongs both the criminal and his victims. We need not be 
vindictive, but it behoves us to be firmly and steadfastly just, 
since, so far as human fallibility can see, it is only condign punish- 
ment that can prevent a repetition of the horrors of the past 
four years.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. A. 





WHERE IS PROGRESS ? 
(To rae Epitor or THe “ Speerator.’’)} 
Sir,—lt is related of ancient Greece that when Demetrius attacked 
the city of Rhodes, Protogenes was painting a picture of Ialysus. 
“This,” says Pliny, “hindered King Demetrius from taking 
Rhodes, out of fear lest he should burn the picture; and not being 
able to fire the town on any other side, he was pleased rather to 
spare the painting than to take the victory, which was already in 
his hands.’”” When the painter was later brought into the pres 
ence of Demetrius and asked to explain his calm courage, he 
answered that he understood “that the war was against the 
Rhodians and not against the Arts.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
JosiAn OLDPIELD. 
Lady Margaret Hospital, Bromley, Kent. 





STATE BONUS AND RECONSTRUCTION. 

(To THe Eprror or tue “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—The recent strike for the principle of “equal pay for equal 
work ” as between men and women is opening up certain problems 
which demand solution if we are to be saved from paralysing con- 
flict. There are two main difliculties to be overcome; firstly, it is, 
generally speaking, true that a man has more responsibilities than 
a woman, and therefore needs more remuneration; and 
secondly, it is futile to try to force an arbitrary arrangement 
irreconcilable with the law of supply and demand. A moment’s 
reflection, however, will show that whilst the present wage system 
is a rough-and-ready method of payment according to worth, it 
is absolutely inadequate to meet the demand that payment should 
have some relation to human need. The clue to the solution is 
found in the Army system of separation allowances, where a flat 
rate is paid to men, whilet an allowance is paid to their families 
in proportion to need. 

At the psychological moment a proposal has appeared which 
embodies the separation allowance principle in a scheme adequate 
to meet the needs of the present situation. The author, Mr. 
Dennis Milner, B.Sc., in his ‘‘Scheme for a State Bonus ” sug- 
gests that a minimum subsistence allowance should be paid, in the 
form of a weekly bonus, to all—men, women, and children, 
whether rich or poor; and that in order to do this a pool should 
be created by the State towards which all should contribute. He 
calculates, using pre-war figures as a basis of calculation, that 
about one-fifth of the national income would meet the needs of 
the pool, and suggests therefore that any one having any income 
at all should contribute one-fifth of that income to such pool. He 
has based his calculation upon the assumption that before the war 
a bonus—or subsistence allowance—of 5s. per head per week would 
meet the case. That is the scheme. It is amazingly simple, yet 
it will be seen how comprehensive are the effects. It achieves an 
equitable tax on bachelors and an equitable endowment of the 
family, whilst leaving the remaining four-fifths of the national 
income to be earned as at present under the operation of the law 
of supply and demand. 

But it accomplishes even bigzer things than family endowment. 
It abolishes extreme poverty; it removes the haunting fear of 
destitution; it clears the way for the efficient working of the 
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new Education Bill; it establishes national profit-sharing, for Mr. 
Milner suggests that if one-fifth of the national income is found 
adequate, then one-fifth should always be collected for distribu- 
tion as bonus, so that the bonus would automatically rise with 
production. Last, but not least, it offers a simple yet sound and 
comprehensive solution of the problem of industrial unrest which 
threatens to overwhelm us upon the return of peace. The 
scheme has only been before the public for a few months, yet 
already it has gained a considerable measure of support from all 
sections of the community—economists, business ‘men, politicians, 
Labour leaders, &c. There is abundant evidence that a public 
opinion sufficient to carry the scheme into effect can rapidly be 
created. It is an opportunity for reasonable men of all parties 
to unite in an honest attempt to set our economic organization 
upon a sure foundation.—I am, Sir, &c.. Bertram PIcKARD. 
State Bonus League, 1 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





WAR PENSIONS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spzcraror.’’] 

Sin,—It is important, even to politicians, that the pensions 
awarded to our wounded and invalided soldiers should commend 
themselves as fair to the general public and, if possible, to the men 
also. I venture therefore to submit some comments and conclu- 
sions on some of the regulations and guiding principles of the 
Ministry which seem to me to press hardly on the men, in tho 
hope that both those engaged in the administration of the awards 
and also a wider public may help to form a sound public opinion 
on these important matters. If my opinions are wrong, they are 
at least formed after spending much time with a large number of 
men in going into their cases with them. 

(1) I think it would be fair and not too generous if, in fixing a 
man’s pension, the whole of the disability actually incurred by 
him during service were put to his credit and not only the part 
which the doctors think actually due to service. I know of very 
hard cases due to this distinction. It should be remembered that 
conditions of service are generally abnormally severe; it is hard 
to tell a man who has acquired a crippling disability during 
service, that it did not arise from or become aggravated by service, 
but came in the ordinary course of nature, and cannot be con- 
sidered in connexion with pension. Of course, I do not refer to 
any complaint caused during service by the man’s bad behaviour. 

(2) It seems to me very unfair to try to get over the immense 
delay in dealing with appeals and applications for higher pensions 
by (i) allowing Committees to pay such higher rate as is recom- 
mended by the Medical Referee, and (ii) ordering them to recover 
the difference paid from the man if the appeal fails. (i) is excel- 
lent; (ii) quite preposterous. The reason why (i) is excellent is 
that the Medical Referee, having the advantage of hearing from 
the Committee how the man is getting on and of seeing the man 
after work and questioning him, is in a better position to judge 
aus to what the man’s economic disability amounts to than the 
Board which shoots a man off into the blue, with a pension he 
cannot nearly live on, and yet does not keep in touch with him 
or even, for months and months, see how its theories about what 
the man can do really work out in practice. Reasons of high 
finance are urged against my proposal; they seem to me to be 
baseless; the proposal only meang the possible payment of larger 
pensions in some cases, for a very limited period and ag the result 
of competent medical opinion; the sum to be paid would be no 
more contingent than all sorts of other “‘ treatment ” payments, 
which are all quite contingent on the patient’s health and progress. 

(3) The total disability pension and total disability allowances 
are obviously subsistence allowances; they are intended to enable 
aman to live without earning; in the case of the allowances a 
man is not permitted to earn, even if hecan. Thus the sufficiency 
of the allowance evidently depends upon the price of food and 
necessaries of life; as these prices change rapidly, one would 
suppose that the allowances would change by sliding-scale. They 
do not. Conditional small supplements are permissive after inves- 
tigation, but the only condition which ought to affect the question 
is that of prices. If you have decided to give a man a subsistence 
pension or allowance of, say, 27s. 6d., provided he does not break 
the law and go to prison, then, when the price of food rises, it 
does not seem necessary to inquire how the man behaves to his 
mother-in-law or his cat, or whether his house is clean, before you 
pay him for the rise in price. The cat-cum-mother-in-law condi- 
tion should qualify the whole allowance or none of it. 

(4) If any one believes that pension regulations are a straight- 
forward affair except for the wilfully perverse, I hope they will 
invest a penny in the purchase of the latest Pt. II. Instructions 
relating to Supplementary Pensions and try to understand them. 
They will find it a very complicated document, with provision piled 
on provision and condition on condition, a pit of bottomless 
ambiguity opening underneath it in the paragraph which assigns 
to the Committee the duty of providing ‘‘ a reasonable standard 
of comfort, having regard to the pre-war standard of comfort ”’ 
(what standard of comfort is reasonable in war, having regard 
to the peace standard? Would it be an equal standard? or half? 
or what?), while the capping to the whole edifice is furnished by 
the funny limitations of income to the pre-war income of the 
dependant—a sort of erratic block, dropped in from above, dis- 
counected from the surrounding geological strata and thrown on 
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the top of them to squash them down. Rises in prices have made 
pre-war income an absurd standard for the measurement of any- 
thing, except the relation of one income to another. 

(5) In conclusion, a good deal depends, if the maintenance of 
good feeling between Committees and the men is important, upon 
reasonable latitude being afforded to those who deal with the men 
in enforcing the strict letter of every minor regulation with 
rigour; often it is obvious that no useful purpose is served by 
sending a one-legged man several miles to collect a second or 
third medical certificate before payment is made to him. 
Strict regulations have their value, but some discretion should 
be left to those who have to apply them, if general exasperation 
is to be avoided.—l am, Sir, &., BH. H. Berne. 

18 Hyde Park Square, W. 2. 





A POSTER AT THE FRONT. 
[To tHe Epiton or tHe ‘“ Specraton.’’) 

Sizr,—For many years I have been a reader of your valuable 
periodical, and increasingly admire your sane and courageous 
attitude towards most questions. I should like to thank you espe- 
cially for the protest in your issue of October 12th against the 
poster exhibited at the front, ‘“ Salve now and keep the price of 
beer down.” During this spring and summer I have been working 
as a minister of religion amongst the men in France, and for the 
last two months of my time I had to pass one such poster every 
day. It disgusted me when I saw it at first, and did so increas- 
ingly each day. It should at once be suppressed. I do not write 
as a teetotal fanatic, but as one keen that all that England says 
and does should be worthy. I should also like to add that during 
my whole time in France I was impressed tremendously by the 
splendid behaviour and sobriety of the men. The poster is pot 
representative of their fine spirit.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 8. 





THE TEACHING OFFICE OF THE CHURCH. 
{To tHe Epirok oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz.—The old-time schoolmaster stood wbove his pupils and 
imparted knowledge which none dared to question. The modern 
schoolmaster is a teacher, who seeks to learn his pupil’s individual 
characters and welcomes inquiry. Which type do we want our 
clergy to be? Is the clergyman to be the dogmatic, pompous 
teacher or the sympathetic, broad-minded sort of instructor? 
Dogma, which saves thinking, is especially attractive to us in our 
younger days, and therefore requires special attention in our 
training. Yet the Theological Colleges encourage it. A would-be 
cleric goes to that Theological Coflege which nurtures his “ views.” 
Thus the clergy are labelled for life by their Theological Colleges 
A man’s “ views” will be narrowed, not expanded, there. If he 
studies apologetics there, he is not encouraged to read the authors 
condemned. A young curate told me that Herbert Spencer “‘ ought 
not to be read.” Surely First Principles should be read by any 
would-be ethical teacher. A clergyman differs from other profes- 
sional men in that a great part of his work cannot be defined or 
regulated exactly, nor can its success be directly or immediately 
recognized. Naturally, therefore, the zealous young clergyman will 
be attracted to that part of his work which can be gauged in time 
and effort expended. He will have services, though no one attends 
them. So, too, he will adopt such a pose and such a costume 
as will remind himself and others that he is at work. He will 
have a fixed smile or a settled gravity, which will not leave him 
even when he passes a cup of tea. He will have retained some 
part of his clerical outfit even when he plays tennis. Surely we 
want a good man and not a good boy. Clergymen should be 
ordained at a later age. They could thus test their vocation 
better. Experience of other work, not necessarily teaching, should 
be a recommendation, They will then have the proper training 
which life gives. Milton disparaged a “ cloistered virtue.” They 
would enter with all the zest that novelty gives into the study of 
history, philosophy, and doctrine. They would not be like school- 
boys preparing for their last examination and looking forward to 
the end of all study. Such men wou!d be capable teachers, for 
their motto would be ynpdcxcw 8 del pavddvwv. A real teacher 
must love learning, whether it be books or the characters of his 
fellow-men.—I am, Sir, &., Gienn DaLRyMPLe. 
Ilam Vicarage, Ashbourne. 





THE INADEQUACY OF OFFICERS’ WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 
(To tHe Epirorn or tHE “ Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—Before a “ Major-General’s Wife ” accused me of inaccuracy 
in my facts it is a pity she did not take the trouble to verify her 
own. I am the widow of a Lieutenant-General, and my pension is 
£120 a year. And I have never heard of any gratuities being 
granted in peace time, except for wounds, to officers themselves. 
She entirely ignores the fact that I spoke only of the widows of 
officers of the Regular Army. I know nothing of what is being 
done for the widows of temporary officers killed in action. But I 
am absolutely certain of my facts as I stated them, and I believe 
the gratuities she mentions exist only in her imagination. Pos 
sibly in some very exceptional case a small gratuity might be 
granted, but the case would be very exceptional. A ‘ Major- 
General’s Wife ” does not seem to have noticed that I did not 
allude to war pensions, but to conditions which have obtained for 
possibly a hundred years.—I am, Sir, &., Fiar Jusriria, 
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INVALIDED OFFICERS AND THE BOY. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

S1r,—Amongst the many problems occasioned by the war there are 
two which by being brought into contact may solve each other. 
One is the problem of the employment of the invalided officer, the 
ether the eternal problem of the boy. The officer under the 
demands of warfare during the last four years has learned the 
art of leadership; the boy has been denied, but longs to feel, its 
influence. Moreover, the war has revealed to a watching Empire 
the growth of a real understanding between two sets of people 
who under other conditions would never have discovered it, and 
it is the wish of all thoughtful people to-day that such under- 
standing should be retained when the days of war are over. The 
Boys’ Welfare Association has been formed for the purpose of 
enabling the ordinary working boy during his daily toil to share 
the benefits of personal leadership and guidance. The movement 
is supported by many well-known employers and representatives 
of Labour, and there is little doubt that it has a great future in 
the industrial life of our country. Officers who are seeking 
employment and who possess the faculty for leading and handling 
boys, and who are anxious to take a part in this valuable con- 
structive work, are advised to apply for particulars regarding 
duties, training, prospects, &c., to the Director of the Boys’ 
Welfare Association, Sanctuary House, Tothill Street, S.W. 1.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. Bearpmore, Chairman, B.W.A. 





AN UNSOLVED HISTORICAL 
RIDDLE.” 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Spectator.’’] 

€irn,—As soon as I had finished reading Sir Evelyn Grant-Duff’s 
article, “ Another Bundle of Old Letters,” in the Spectator of 
November 9th, I turned to Froude’s fascinating essay with the 
above title, in order to see whether he might possibly ‘say any- 
thing to bear out Sir Evelyn’s ingenious suggestion that Perez 
may have been in the pey of William the Silent, and that Philip, 
having discovered the treachery, may have determined to punish 
it. But no such evidence is to be found in the essay, although 
it is freely admitted that Perez lived in a manner far beyond 
anything that even his large means could justify, and Froude 
seems to have no doubt that, in common with “ influential states- 
men” “in all countries in that age,’’ he ‘‘ accepted homage in 
the shape of offerings; and considering the opportunities the 
favoured secretary had, he does not seem to have exceptionally 
ebused them.” Froude attributes the punishment of Perez, of 
whom he has but a peor epinion, to his privity to the murder of 
Eseoveco and the hold upon the King that such knowledge gave 
him. One point he does make, and upon it he insists very strongly. 
He warmly defends the character of the Princess of Eboli against 
the aspersions that have been so freely cast upon it, and, while 
admitting the intimate and affectionate relations that existed 
between her and Perez, he maintains that they were filial in their 
eharacter. After all, when it is remembered that Perez was said 
by the Princess herself, as well as by common report, to be the 
natural son of her husband, Ruy Gomez, Prince of Eboli, in 
whose house he was brought up frem earliest childhood, and to 
whom he owed everything he possessed in the world, how can 
any other explanation hold water for a moment? The historian 
says: “ He describes, in an enigmatic letter, the position in which 
he stood towards her... but he alludes to the suggestion that 
he was the Princess’s lover only to fling it from him with dis- 
gust. His love was for his own wife, whose attachment to him 
is the finest feature in the whole of this distracted story.” In 
equally strong language he denies that the Princess had any 
personal intrigue with King Philip. He stigmatizes such gossip 
zs “‘a romantic imagination like the legend of Don Carlos and 
his stepmother.” He adds a note that the only evidence for such 
a story lies ‘‘in the letter of Antonio Perez ‘i un Gran Person- 
age,’ which formed part of his public defence,” in which allusion 
is made to a “‘ mystery ’’ connected with his intimacy with the 
Princess. I venture to think that this “ mystery ” was concerned 
with the birth of Perez and nothing else. I fear that this letter 
will have cone nothing to clear it up, and that the riddle will 
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still remain unsolved, but it is pleasant to find one historian | 


defending the character of a woman who may have been traduced 
for over three hundred years.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Little Bounds, Fleet, Hampshire. 


Sriruen Speon. 





THE COLOUR “RED” IN ENGLISH. 

(To tHe Epiror or Tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sin,—Having occasion to read an interesting paesage in Aulus 
tiellius on the various words for “ red ” in Greek and Latin, I was 
led to compare our rescurces in the same field. The wealth and 
nicety of the English language in this respect have astonished me, 
and may prove interesting to others. Though “ England’s cruel 
red” and the “ thin red line ” are now things of the past, we have 
seen enough red in this war to dye our souls gules. But the day 
of its successful termination is a red-letter day for the world 
#nd Christendom. Here is my list of words meaning some shade 
of red; and I hope others may be added by interested readers: 
Crimson, carmine, lake, ruby (rubious), magenta, vermilion, red, 





reddish, ruddy, rubicund, coral, rose, damask, carnation, ghe]]- 
pink, salmon, scarlet, bay, chestnut, auburn, rufous, orange-tawny 
tawny, nut-brown, maroon, murrey, solferino. There are besides 
such terms as brick-red, rust-colour, blush-colour, madder, Vene- 
tian red, and Mr. Kipling has the rather unpronounceable shrimp- 
pink. Certain personal tints are often humorously compared to 
lobsters, carrots, and ginger. If some one with the necessary colour 
sense would arrange these terms in strict colour gradation, I for 
one would be extremely grateful. One word as to the term 
“yueset.” This seems to mean a grey-brown, a reddish-brown, 
and red (damask). Shakespeare uses it—e.g., “ the dawn in russet 
mantle clad ” and “‘ russet-pated choughs.”” The latter shows that 
he meant grey, as his choughs are our jackdaws, and russet wag 
the name of a coarse homespun of a grey or reddish-brown colour, 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. Wares. 
Petersfield. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—All lovers of old Winchester will be thankful to Miss 
L. G. Moberly for her protest against the proposed destruction of 
the houses in Kingsgate Street. Individually, perhaps, the houses 
possess no artistic merit, but their very irregularity, grouping, and 
varied colouring lend a picturesque charm to this old-world street, 
One can searcely think it possible that the authorities really mean 
to follow in the steps of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Degenerate Douglas.” 
Have any of them ever seen these houses in “ the light of setting 
suns,” especially autumn suns? To one unimportant passer-by at 
such times they invariably recall the line :— 

“A rose red city half as old as Time. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 





” 





NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 
{To tne Eprron or THE “ SpectTator.’’] 
Sirn,—We desire to invite further sympathy and support for the 
work of the National Home-Reading Union, which has entered 
on its fifth war session confronted by many difficulties, but also by 
steadily and swiftly enlarging opportunities. Its aim is to turn 
the power of reading to the best personal and sccial uses, so as 
to make it a household joy and a help towards the conduct of 
daily life. Its main work is among the nation at home, and also 
in several of the overseas Dominions. But during the war it has 
extended its activities, in close cooperation with the Y.M.C.A. 


! and the Y.W.C.A., not only among munition workers in this 


country, but among the forces both in Great Britain and in 
France, particularly in camps and military hospitals. Courses of 
reading pursued at the suggestion and with the active help of the 
Union have proved a powerful antidote to the spirit of unrest, 
and an aid towards carrying on National Service cheerfully, 
steadily, effectively; and the Union claims to be helping in no 
small measure to maintain in the present, and to secure for the 
future, a standard of high thought, intelligent interest, and true 
patriotism. 

We appeal for enlarged membership, for material support, and, 
above all, for personal service in carrying on our high aims and 
to extend our work. The Sccretary, 12 York Buildings, London, 
W.C. 2, will gratefully receive donations, large or small, towards 
the Union’s slender funds, and wiil gladly supply further infor- 
mation as to its work and methods to any one who is interested 
in its aims and desires to further them.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Lovrse. J. Percivar. J. W. Macka. 

[The courses this year include “‘ Life in Palestine in Ancient 
and Modern Times"; “ English Agriculture and Rural Life” 
two courses upon American subjects; courses upon Art and 
Architecture; a continuation of last year’s course upon the 
“‘Home Life of Our Allies,”” &.—Eb. Spectator.] 





RESCUE WORK AMONG GIRLS OF THE EDUCATED 
CLASSES. 
{To tHe Epiror or He “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—Much that is exaggerated and untrue has recently been said 
about the conduct ef cur women and girls, but, on the other 
hand, facts are facts, and many of us know only too sadly that 
there is abundant need of every effort that can be made to rescue 
these who have fallen or who are in danger of falling. The 
Fellowship of St. Michael was founded and exists to carry on this 
dificult but terribly necessary rescue work among girls of the 
educated classes. The extreme quietness and silence in which 
such work must be done militates in a very cerious degree against 
the collection of funds, without which it is impossible to carry 
on. We very earnestly beg that this most valuable work may 
receive really generous support. The Bishop of London is Visitor 
to the Fellowship, and has been in the habit of signing our annual 
appeal, but his absence abroad prevents us to~<lay from having 
the help his name always affords. All information as to the 
objects and methods of the work can be obtained from the Sccre- 
tary of the Fellowship, 5 Bloomfield Terrace, S.W.1. All contri- 
butions should be sent to the Treasurer at the same 
Cheques should be made payable to the Fellowship and crossed 
“ Lloyds Bank a/c Fellowship of St. Michael.”—We are, Sir, &c., 
Joun Kensineton, President. 
A. Cyprian Bourne Wess, Treasurer. 


address. 
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“ HOWLERS.” 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “‘ Spec7ator.’’] 
Sir,—The motto of the Province of British Columbia is Splendor 
sine occasu, having reference to its western situation, and this 
motto is engraved on the front of the fine Parliament buildings 
at Victoria, which were considered by many at the time to be 
A witty scholar on being shown the motto remarked: 


premature. 
“Very true. Splendour without any occasion for it!’’—I am, 
Sir, &e., Pr. W. &. 


Victoria, B.C. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
« Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,’ insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
—_—p>———. 
“FOR PERPETUAL GENERATIONS.” 
Wuen, from the bitter waters of God’s wrath, 
The olive lifted up her leaf 
And faith’s glad family rejoined their dove 
On Ararat’s emerging reef, 
How small a flock held all their hope of wealth! 
Yet thankful, careless of the price, 
Of these they took and on the altar stone 
Laid offering and eacrifice. 
They spent the part and all was consecrate, 
The rainbow blossomed in the cloud— 
O England, in this hour of great release 
Rise up, perform what thou hast vowed! 
Fear kept us faithful in the dangerous days, 
O keep us now, remembered grace! 
God’s bow shall span the incense of our hearts 
And crown a dedicated race. 
ANNA DE Bary (“ Anya Bunston ”’). 


BOOKS. 


———— 
THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN.* 
Mr. NeviINson's clear and vivid account of the Dardanelles cam- 
paiga, like Mr. Masefield'’s Gallipoli, is one of the very few out of 
61 unnumbered host of war books that the discerning reader will 
wish to keep on his shelves. Mr. Nevinson followed the campaign 
as @ War correspondent, and he has used not only the numerous 
oficial and unofficial records, but elso the private information 
given to him by officers actively engaged. His maps, though not 
perfect, are much better than those commonly available for the 
tangle of wild hills and ravines in which our brave men fought 
for nine long months in 1915. Mr. Nevinson’s e.dmirable style and 
his commendably impartial tone lend distinotion to his story of the 
gallant and tragic enterprise. Our chief criticism would be that 
he does not or cannot put the Dardanelles campaign in its true 
perspective as an episode of the Greet War. The future historian, 
who will know the actual strength of the trained British divisions 
in the early spring of 1915, in the summer, and in the autumn, and 
who will also have particulars of our output of guns and munitions 
et those dates, will be in a far better position than any contemporary 
end unofficial writer to say whether Lord Kitchener's unwillingness 
to take great risks in Gallipoli wes justified. Mr. Nevinson is 
inclined now and then to scoff at ‘‘ Westerners,’ but the question 
at issue was one of fact and not of theory. Every one admits the 
attractiveness of the conception underlying the Dardanelles Expedi- 
tion, which was to open a way to the Black See, reinvigorate Russia, 
deter Bulgaria from joining the enemy, and cut off Germany from 
the Near East. But was it possible for us at that time to put a 
sufficiently strong and well-equipped army eshore et Gallipolj 
and break down the Turkish resistance ? The evidence so far 
available suggests that it was not possible for us to do so without 
gravely imperilling our thin khaki line in Northern France and 
Flanders, and few will contend that we could heve exposed not 
merely the Channel ports but also the whole French line to grave 
danger for the sake of crushing the Turks and helping Russia. Our 
resources in trained men were still very smell ; our supplies of guns 
and shells were painfully meagre, because we wero utterly unpre- 
pared for war. Every one knows that trained divisions cannot be 
improvised in a few months. But it is not every one who realizes 
how ill provided our volunteers of 1915 were in the artillery which 


* The Dardanelles Campaign, By Henry W. Nevinson, London: Nisbet 
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we now know to be an essential instrument of modern war. Our 
gunners in France were restricted to a few shells a day. But Mr. 
Nevinson rightly emphasizes the fact that in Gallipoli the guns «3 
well as the shells were lacking. Again ond again our Gencrals had 
to borrow a few batteries of “‘ seventy-fives”’ from our French 
Allies in order to effect what would now be regarded as a very 
trivial bombardment before an assault. If the expedition of 1915 
could have been supplied with field-guns, heavy guns, howitzers, 
and trench mortars, end ell the other apparatus which our field 
armies of 1918 have been using, it would undoubtedly have attained 
its objects within a few weeks, for the men, though for the most 
part but imperfectly trained, were magnificent, end the Turks were not 
very strong in artillery until the end of the campaiga, though they 
were far superior to us. But in the early part of 1915 we had 
scarcely begun to produce guns or munitions on a great scale, and 
this fact is all-important for the due comprehension of the Gallipoli 
episode. 

Nevertheless the expedition might have achieved success with 
more skilful leading and with a little good luck. The landings at 
Helles and Anzac, which Mr. Nevinson describes most vividly, were 
miracles of bravery and endurance. The troops who made good 
their footing on the rocky coast were capable of enything. There 
seems little doubt that the Suvle lending of August, combined with 
the Australian and New Zealand advance on the heights crowned by 
Chunuk Bair and Sari Bair, should have given us command of the 
peninsula. Sir Ian Hemilton’s plan was sound, but, like the original 
conception of the campaign, it was wrecked by blunders and by 
misfortunes which could hardly have been foreseen. The most 
critical moment came early in the morning of August 9th, 1915, 
when the 6th Gurkhas and the 6th South Lancashires, from General 
Cox's column, worked their way up the precipices of Chunuk Bair 
and flung the Turks off the ridge :— 

‘*‘For @ moment Major Allanson and his men paused to draw 
breath. They were standing on the saddle between Chunuk Bair 
and ‘Hill Q.’ The deed lay thick around them. But below, 
straight in front, lit by the risen sun, like a white serpent sliding 
between the purple shores, ran the sea, the Narrows, the Dar- 
danelles, the aim and object of all these battles and sudden deaths. 
Never since Xenophon’s Ten Thousend cried ‘The sea! the sea!’ 
had sight been more welcome to a soldier's eyes. There went the 
ships. There were the transports bringing new troops over from 
Asia. There ran the road to Maidos, though the town of Maidos 
was just hidden by the hill before it. There was the Krithia road. 
Motor-lorries moved along it carrying shells and supplies to Achi 
Baba. So Sir Ian had been right. General Birdwood had been 
right. This was the peth to victory. Only hold that summit and 
victory is ours. The straits are opened. A conquered Turkey 
and a friendly Bulgaria will bar the German path to the East. 
Peace will come back again, and the most brilliant strategic concep- 
tion in the war will be justified. In triumphant enthusiasm, 
Gurkhas and Lancastrians raced and leapt down the reverse slope, 
Major Allanson, 
though wounded, himself raced with them. They fired as they 
went. It was 8 moment of supreme exultation. Suddenly, before 
they had gone a hundred yards, crash into the midst of them fell 
five or six large shells and exploded. In the words of Sir Ian's 
dispatch : ‘Instead of Baldwin’s support came suddenly a salvo 
of heavy shell.’ ”’ 

Mr. Nevinson thinks that the fatal shells came from Anzac howitzers 
whose orders to bombard the reverse slopes had not been counter- 
mended, and he exculpates the Navy. Whatever the true explana- 
tion may be, the pursuers were checked, the Turks took courage 
and counter-attacked, and the ridge was lost. The supporting 
column had lost its way,and arrived in the neighbourhood too late 

The assistance expected from the Suvla forces did 
Mr. Nevinson’s ascount of Suvla is courteous but 
The general impression that it was the most unsatis- 
One curious 


to be of help. 
not come. 
crushing. 
factory episode in the whole war is fully confirmed. 
fact which emerges from this careful narrative is that Scimitar 
Hill, which was of vital importance to the security of our line and 
to the success of the attack on Chunuk Bair, was actually occupied 
by our advanced troops and then abandoned through a mistaken 
order. But the whole Suvla business was a series of bungles. The 
Navy has been wrongly accused of not providing water; the truth 
was that the Army hed no tanks ready to receive the water from 
the ships, and the arrangements for dealing with the water supply 
broke down. There were good wells ashore which were not used in 
the early days. The Turks were taken by surprise at the lending, 
but all the advantages thus gained were thrown away and the great 
courege displayed by the new troops was wasted. It is a painful 
story, but it is well to have it told fairly and fully a3 an example 
and a warning. And it is redeemed by the many splendid passages 
of bravery, such as the Australians’ capture of Lone Pine on August 
6th and their other and less successful feint attacks of the same day, 
or the ordeal of the 10th (Irish) Division on Kiretch Tepe, which 
they took and held grimly for more than a day and a night against 
overwhelming numbers of bombers to whom they could mako 
no effective reply. As a soldier's battle, there is nothing finer in 
our military history. 

Mr. Nevinson agrees with the view that the first naval attack, 
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unsupported by troops, was a mistaken compromise between a 
proper Dardanelles Expedition and doing nothing. He notes Mr. 
Morgenthau’s statement that, as the Navy suspected, the Turkish 
forts had almost exhausted their shells when our naval bombard- 
ment ceased, but this, he urges, strengthens the contention that the 
troops should have been ready to land forthwith instead of being 
delayed for six weeks. We may mention, too, that he is satisfied 
of the wisdom of the evacuation at the close of the year. Mr. 
Nevinson has a poor opinion of the Coalition Cabinet then in power, 
but he admits that it was better to take all the troops away than 
to keep them in Gallipoli, doing little or nothing and suffering great 
discomfort and heavy loss to no purpose. The evacuation was a 
marvellous feat which we are glad to have described again. Mr. 
Nevinson very properly gives the lie to the ridiculous and cruel 
suggestion that we bribed the Turks to let us go in peace. No doubt 
they were glad that we had departed, but it was not with their 
consent that our lerge forees were withdrawn without loss. We 
may also call attention to the author’s statement of the reasons 
why Sir Ian Hamilton did not land at Enos and attempt to reach the 
coast of the Sea of Marmora, and why he did not attack the Bulair 
lines at the eastern end of the Gallipoli Peninsula. The truth was 
that the Turkish communications ran through Gallipoli Town to the 
Asiatic coast, and would have been unaffected by landings at Enos and 
Bulair, even if they had been less hazardous than they were. As for 
the suggestion that we might at one time have had the assistance of 
the Greek Army, Mr. Nevinson reminds us that the late Tsar refused 
point-blank to allow the approach of Greek troops to Constantinople. 
This was only one of the many instances in which the policy and 
prejudice of the Tsardom gravely affected our operations in the 
Near East. In attempting to sum up the possible results of victory 
at Gallipoli, the author, writing six months ago, suggests that 
the war would have ended in the spring of 1916, but that the 
Tsardom, strengthened by the occupation of Constantinople, 
would have taken a new lease of life. The swift march of 
events in these last few weeks has confounded all prophecies, 
and enabled us to take a wider view of even such wonderful 
incidents of the war as the Dardanelles Expedition. It seems 
klle to lament over what might have been when Providence has 
brought us victory far more complete and far more likely to 
endure than any peace which we could reasonably have attained 
two years ago. 





SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP.* 
Sir Artour QuitieR-Covcn, as we have already had occasion to 
observe, is one of the most unprofessorial of Professors, In spite 
of his use of unusual words—e.g., ‘‘ suppeditate ’’—he is refresh- 
ingly unpedantic in style and unconventional in illustrations, 
These papers, like his other volume of Cambridge Lectures, are, 
in his own words, ‘* familiar discourses rather than learned inquiries,” 
and their aim is “‘ to discover in some of his plays just what Shake- 
speare was trying to do asa playwright. For it is no disparagement 
to the erudition and scholarship that have so piously been heaped 
about Shakespeare to say that we shall sometimes find it salutary 
to disengage our minds from it all, and recollect that the poet 
was a playwright.” To this end ‘‘ Q.’’—if in these days of paper 
shortage he will allow us to address him by his more familiar 
initial—is at pains to remind us at every turn how Shakespeare was 
eonditioned not merely by the theatrics] architecture and stage 
mechanism of the time, but by other time-influences and factors 
which affected his choice of subject and manner of treatment : 
the prevalent belief in witchcraft, to take only one. Yet the inquiry 
is by no means circumscribed by the practical point of view adopted 
Throughout we are never allowed to lose sight of the workings cf 
a genius who transcended or disregarded difficulties, often building 
better than he knew, possessed by his creations to the extent that 
they often took charge of him, and possessing us so that ordinary 
mortals are constantly saying: ‘‘ This is I.’’ This “small dis- 
covery’ “ Q.”” made off his own bat,and then found he had been 
forestalled by Hazlitt, who said : ‘It is we who are Hamlet,” and 
by Victor Hugo, who. said (also of Hamlet): ‘ Agnosco fratrem. 
- - + He is the man we all are, in certain situations.” 
Shakespeare had other marvellous gifts—splendour of diction, 
magnificence of imagination, and so on—but this was his trump 
eard. As the late Arthur Hugh Sidgwick put it in his delightful 
verses “To William,” professors, archaeologists, schoolmen, have 
surrounded Shakespeare with a “ pile of writings reverent and 
canonical.” But— 
“There is another book, you know, 
A book which none of them has written. 
It is, for half-a-crown or s0, 
Available to any Briton. 
The copyright is long expired, 
And modernists have long ceased heeding it, 
But common people, feeling tired, 
Still often have the trick of reading it. 


* Shakespeare's Workmanship, By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Loadon: ‘I, 
Fisher Unwin, [15s8, uct.) 





You wrote that book. How indiscreet ! 
You made us all your friends for ever- 
A thought distressing to the élite, 
Exasperating to the clever. 
You piped, and out your children came, 
A mob of motley indiscriminate, 
A multitude too vast to name, 
And far too pushing to eliminate. 
We read ; we learnt ; we sang your songs, 
Made cliché of your choicest phrases : 
Our little troubles and our wrongs 
Went, when you leughed with us, to blazes : 
And when the world was rent with war 
And all the fires of hell were burning it, 
We found you had been there before 
And knew the worst as we were learning it.” 


In that homely phrase ‘‘ you had been there before ” is the secreg 
of Shakespeare’s triumphant appeal ; it is at the root of “Q.’s” 
appreciation, and explains why Hamlet, a mystery to intellectuals, 
is popular with the plain person. ‘“ Q.” advances no revolutionary 
theories, but he is unconventional with good reason in his con- 
demnation of the inhumanity of the trial scene in The Merchant of 
Venice, and in his rebuke of Henry V. for wronging Falstaff, whom, 
with Hazltt, he holds the better man of the two. Incidentally, 
let us express our admiration for the happy illustration by which 
he explains Dr. Johnson’s panegyric on Falstaff—the passage in 
Boswell which relates how his two rowdy young friends, Topham 
Beauclerk and Bennet Langton, knocked up the Doctor at dead of 
night and carried him off for a frolic. The Johnson who greeted 
his visitors with ‘“‘ What, is it you, you dogs? Ill have a frisk 
with you,” could not help loving Falstaff. On the vexed question 
of Hamlet’s sanity ‘‘ Q.” deals faithfully with “‘ the dwindling band 
of critics who would persuade us that Hamlet is actually mad,” and 
makes three excellent points. ‘‘ An exhibition of real madness 
would not evoke in the breasts of an Elizabethan audience the 
compassionate pity it evokes from ours, or anything like it. Our 
rude forefathers treated lunacy as a subject for brutal mirth, and 
behaved to it much as the boys who pelt a village idiot.’’ Secondly, 
the Queen, who had the best reasons for watching Hamlet closely, 
never thought him mad, save for one brief moment. And thirdly, 
while he “‘ deliberately and with relish enacts the madman in the 
presence of complacent fools ’’—Polonius, Rosencrantz, and Guilden- 
stern—he never does so with the sane man, Horatio. Indeed, what 
‘**Q.” says about critics and actors reminds us not a little of the 
late Sir W. 8. Gilbert’s brilliant burlesque, Rosencrants and Guilden- 
stern—perhaps the wittiest thing he ever wrote. Rosencrantz is a 
former lover of Ophelia, betrothed against her will to Hamlet, 
and they lay their heads together to devise a plan by whic Hamlet 
may be put out of the way. In reply to Guildenstern’s question: 
«““ What is he like ?’’ Ophelia answers :— 
** Alike for no two seasons at a time. 

Sometimes he’s tall—sometimes he’s very short— 

Now with black hair—now with a flaxen wig— 

Sometimes an English accent—then a French— 

Then English with a strong provincial * burr ’— 

Once an American, and once a Jew— 

But Danish never, take him how you will! 

And strange to say, whate’er his tongue may be, 

Whether he’s dark or flaxen—English—French— 

Though we’re in Denmark, 4.pD., ten—six—two— 

He always dresses as King James the First ! 

Guildenstern ; Oh, he is surely mad! 
Ophelia : Well, there again 

Opinion is divided. Some men hold 

That he’s the sanest far of all sane men— 

Some that he’s really sane, but shamming mad— 

Some that he’s really mad, but shamming sane— 

Some that he will be mad, some that he was— 

Some that he couldn’t be. But on the whole 

(As far as I can make out what they mean) 

The favourite theory’s somewhat like this: 

Hamlet is idiotically sane 

With lucid intervals of lunacy.” 
That Hamlet reeled under the shock of accumulated calamity, 
“*Q.” does not deny. But that Hamlet was ever thrown off 
his pivot “Q.”’ stoutly denies, “though his own mind, now 
and then, may doubt it.” For Hamlet's brutality to Ophelia, 
we may add, “Q.” finds a satisfactory explanation in Shake- 
speare’s lax use of Belleforest’s romance, in which Ophelia was 
a courtesan. Shakespeare ‘‘ very wisely preferred to replace 
this experienced lady by the innocent Ophelia,” but ‘“ being 
an indolent man, he failed to remove or to recast some sentences 
which, cruel enough even when spoken to a woman of easy 
virtue, are intolerable when cast at Opbelia.’”’ This comment 
is a good example of “ Q.’s” attitude: worship of genius, but 
worship that keeps “‘ this side idolatry.”” He does not spare Shake- 
speare’s slackness, his habit of writing down to his public, or hesitate 
to charge him with worse, fierce cynicism in Troilus and Cressida or 
turgid misanthropy in Timon of Athens. But in the latest plays, 
though consummate tragic intensity has already weakened, the 
hard shadows melt into a ‘‘ benign, permeating, charitable sunset.” 
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Even the impish fairies ‘‘ have turned to angel influences” in 
the mellowly romantic atmosphere of The Tempest. All the latest 
plays end happily, in reconciliation of man with man; in the 
righting of women who have been wronged. Shakespeare had 
tired of repeating his successes but not of repeating his experiments, 
of defying technical bars; and the impossibilities and absurdities 
which disconcert critics of imperfect sympathies were always re- 
deemed by truth of imagination and emotion, however untruthful 
they were to fact. 





JOAN AND PETER.* 

Sir Epwarp Coor in his excellent essay on the Art of Indexing 
points out that there is high authority—no less than that of Dr. 
Johnson—for furnishing even novels with an index. Indeed, 
ne himself subscribes to this view on the ground that “ the great 
characters of fiction are much more worthy of memory and do, 
in fact, live much longer than the subjects of most biographies,” 
which cannot be considered complete without indexes. There 
is an extra reason in the case of the novel before us, since Joan 
and Peter is a veritable Wells Encyclopaedia from the number 
of subjects which it treats, ranging from Anglicanism to Ulster 
and Queen Victoria (all three special pet aversions of the writer), 
and from the educative influence of the pianola to God. Education 
is the keynote of the whole book. Under that heading might be 
grouped such observations as the following :— 

“The war was an educational break-down.” 

‘“ Now for the first time [April, 1918] he could see the possibility 
of an ultimate failure in the war. To this low level of achievement, 
he perceived, a steadfast contempt for thought and science and 
organization had brought Britain ; at this low level Britain had 
now to struggle through the war, blundering, talking, and thinking 
confusedly, suffering enormously—albeit so sound at heart. It 
was a humiliating realization. At any rate she could still ho 
to struggle through; the hard-won elementary education of the 
common people, the stout heart and sense of the common people, 
saved her gentlefolk from the fate of their brother inefficients tn Russia.” 
(The italics are ours.) 

“This war was an outrage by the senior things in the world 

upon all the hope of the future; it was the parent sending his 
sons through the fires to Moloch, it was the guardian gone mad, 
it was the lapse of all educational responsibility.” 
Under ‘‘ Victoria ’’ we have “ that poor little old panting German 
widow,” “an alien-spirited old lady making much of the pathos 
of her widowhood and trading still on the gallantry and generosity 
that had welcomed her as a ‘ girl queen.’’’ And again :— 

“Hanoverian England, with its indolence, its dullness, its 
economic uncleanness, its canting individualism, its contempt for 
science and system, has been an England darkened, an England 
astray— Young England has had to pay at last for all those wasted 
years—and has paid.” 

The conduct of the war provokes an indignant outburst against 
‘the shame of following after clumsy, mean leadership in the 
sight of all the world,’’ and an attack on ‘‘ the cavalry coterie 
who ruled upon land,”’ and had “‘ demonstrated triumphantly their 
incapacity to seize even so great an opportunity as the surprise 
of the tanks afforded them.” 

Heu vatum ignarae mentes. Recent events in Palestine, to say 
nothing of the Western Front, form a rather disconcerting 
commentary on the passages we have quoted. 

The theme of Joan and Peter, which is at once a novel and a 
huge panoramic pamphlet of seven hundred and forty-eight pages, 
is our national incompetence, the result of fifty years of under- 
education, fetish-worship of the Hanoverian Monarchy, and in 
general of the domination of what Mr. Wells calls ‘‘ the Anglican 
system.”” By this he means not merely an antiquated theology, 
but a narrow, obscurantist, evasive, and double-minded view 
of all the larger issues of life. Oswald Sydenham, who is the real 
hero of the novel, was bred up in the old traditions, served in the 
Navy, winning the V.C. at the bombardment of Alexandria, and 
on recovery from wounds, which disfigured him for life, entered 
the Colonial Service, helping Sir Harry Johnston—the only public 
servant of whom Mr. Wells speaks with cordial approval—to tidy 
up Central Africa at the close of the nineteenth century. He 
suffered from the prejudices of his class, but gradually outgrew 
them. By tradition and nature he disliked the “ irregulars,”’ 
the irresponsible contemporary teachers who twenty-five years 
ago had begun to combat “the Anglican system.’ Even Mr. 
Wells failed to inspire him with confidence. ‘‘ He had seen a 
picture of Wells by Max that confirmed his worst suspicions about 
these people ; a heavy bang of hair assisted a cascade moustache 
to veil a pasty face that was broad rather than long and with a 
sly, conceited expression; the creature still wore a long and 
crumpled frock coat, acquired no doubt during his commercial 


phase, and rubbed together two large, clammy, white, misshaper , 


Happily this was only a phase. Oswald was all the 
time en unconscious Wellsian. He was passionately interested 
in biology, and was always ready on any occasion to damn the 


hands,” 


* Joan and Peter; the Story of an Education, By UH, G, Wells, London: Cassell 
and Co, {9s, net, 
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classical curriculum and the “stale old culture” which stood 
behind it ; he revolted against the New Imperialism as interpreted 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and he was a convinced Home Ruler. He had, 
in short, the root of the matterin him, and when on the sudden and 
simultaneous deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Stubland he was entrusted 
with the guardianship of their son and niece, he was about as 
well equipped for the task as any one of his class and generation 
could be. Still, it was a tremendous task, for at first there were 
three other guardians—two maiden ladies with freak views of 
education, and his formidable relative, Lady Charlotte Sydenham, 
who combined all the iniquities of Anglicanism in her “ pampered 
evil soul ” and stuck at nothing, even kidnapping, to gain her ends. 
But she did not stand alone. “She was only one of a whole clasa 
of truculent, illiterate harridans who were stirring up bad blood in 
half the great houses of London, and hurrying Britain on to an 
Irish civil war.” Oswald rescued the children from this terrible 
old lady, but that was only the beginning of his labours. He 
had to find schools for his charges ; and there were no really good 
schools available. Even reforming schoolmasters were the victims 
of Anglicanism, and driven to humiliating compromises. However, 
Oswald did his best, but the difficulty recurred when it was time 
for Peter and Joan to complete their education. Oxford was 
of course impossible, in view of Oswald’s abhorrence of Lord 
Milner and other products of Balliol ; but we are rather surprised 
that he allowed Peter to go to Cambridge instead of one of the 
newer Universities. As a matter of fact, the young people largely 
educated themselves. They too were unconscious disciples of 
Mr. Wells, and after copiously illustrating their guardian’s 
conception of humanity—that even in civilized man “ the ape is 
still there struggling subtly ’—they emerge at the end glorified, 
de-Anglicanized, and cured of their “egotistical eroticism” by the 
red discipline of war, and content to face poverty and hard work 
together. Their guardian is left desolate by their departure, 
finding his only consolation in ceaseless labours for the dream of 
& great Federation of Free Nations, and upheld by the consciousness 
of a presence in the world that made all life worth while, yet 
remained nameless and incomprehensible. The eloquence and the 
passicn of the last pages are undeniable, but they cannot obliterate 
the injustice, the animosity, and the intolerance which disfigure 
most of what goes before. 








THE STATE VERSUS MAN.* 
“‘Heosiian,” says Mr. Wells, ‘fills the mouth and warms the 
mind; it is as good as cursing.’ Professor Hobhouse, on the 
contrary, thinks that it empties the mind and poisons the soul; 
and in the present volume he weighs Hegel’s theory of the State 
in the balance and finds it lamentably wanting. To the non- 
philosophical Anglo-Saxon—especially in our present mood— 
its results might appear sufficient to condemn it without any more 
detailed inquiry. It looks like those ingenious algebraic equations 
by which one is proved equal to two; we are entirely satisfied 
that one is not equal to two, without bothering to discover and 
impale the particular fallacy that produced the bogus answer. 
But mathematicians have of late years been making so many 
queer discoveries about Infinity that we have learned not to rejeot 
apparent incredibilities on sight, and common-sense has an awkward 
knack of going wrong in metaphysical problems, so that we feel 
Professor Hobhouse has done good service in proving that Hegelian 
State-philosophy is as logically unsound as it is morally repulsive. 

Hegel's theory rests chiefly upon three propositions. The first 
is that true individuality or freedom lies, not in absence from 
constraint, but in conformity to our real will. This real will is 
not what we might recklessly imagine it to be; what we will from 
moment to moment. That will is only our actual will; a very 
inferior variety, indeed, which is always incomplete and often 
contradictory. Our real will is our actual will at any moment 
when duly modified by our actual will at all other moments and 
corrected by whatever every one else wills at all moments. Of 
this will Dr. Bosanquet, ite chief modern exponent, very justly 
remarks that we probably should not know it if we met it. Neverthe- 
less it is only by conforming to this that we attain true freedom. 
The second proposition is that our real will is identical with the 
general will; and the third is that the general will is embodied 
more or less perfectly in the State. The State thus beoomes the 
final court of appeal. It is true that above the State stands the 
Spirit, which realizes itself in world history, and by whieh the 
State is ultimately judged; but the Spirit is so far away, it takes 
so long to move, so many centuries are needed to ascertain its 
verdicts, that for practical and immediate purposes the State 1s 
the sole arbiter of human destiny. 

In the series of lectures which make up the book before us, 
Professor Hobhouse criticizes each of these propositions drastically 
in turn. He shows that the conception of freedom as conformity 
to the real will rests upon a confusion between human nature, 





* The Metaphysical Theory of the State. By Professor L, 1. Hobhouse, D.Litt 
London; Allen aud Unwin, [7s. 6d, net) 
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which is more extensive than the conscious will, and an ideal rational 
will, which would harmonize all the practicable possibilities of our 
nature. "he identification of the real will with the general will 
is then proved to be based upon a similar confusion between identity 
ef character and identity of continuous existence; and finally 
the identification of the general will with the State—the conception 
of social institutions as objective reason—is demonstrated to be 
what Newman used to call a “fallacy of enumeration,” and to 
annul the function of reason in human society. Lastly, some 
general applications of the theory are considered and shown to 
conflict with all normal psychology and ethics. The reasoning 
throughout is lucid and vigorous, and the style as non-technical 
as the subject will admit. It is chiefly a work of cestruction, 
but destructive criticism is needed for a theory which, in the 
sphere of politics, has worked in a large measure for evil :— 

“‘It combats the spirit of freedom in the most effective manner 
possible by adopting its banner and waving it from the serried 
battalions of a disciplined army. ... It sets the State above 
moral criticism, constitutes war a necessary incident in its existence, 
eontemns humanity, and repudiates a Federation or League of 
Nations. ... The truth or falsity of such a theory is a matter 
of no small interest ; indeed, it is not a question of theory alone, 
but of a doctrine whose historical importance is written large in 
the events of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” 





FICTION. 


SCHONBRUNN.* 
TuHERE is something almost tragic in the appearance of this extra- 
ordinary novel ; a posthumous work, with no Preface or explanation 
of the delay in its publication, manifestly unrevised, to judge from 
faulty punctuation and some appalling misprints, yet forming a 
still more convincing proof of the author’s genius—for the word 
eannot be denied—than his much discussed and admired Germany 
and England, also posthumous, For Schinbrunn is a wonderful book, 
agreat historical romance, and its publication, though unaccountably 
postponed, is in many ways singularly opportune. It is extremely 
audacious in conception, for it violates what a distinguished literary 
eritic has recently declared to be ‘‘a permanent artistic principle in 
the treatment of history by fiction ”’—that “ your best protagonists, 
and the minor characters you cen best treat with liveliness as with 
philosophy, are not those concerning whose sayings and doings you 
are circumscribed by known fact and documentary evidence, but 
rather some invented men or women—pawns in the game—upon 
whose actions and destinies you can make the past events play at 
will.” Shakespeare, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch contends, set up 
this principle in Falstaff, and certainly it has been followed by 
Scott and Dumas, Thackeray and Dickens, Victor Hugo and Charles 
Reade. Mr. Cramb has deliberately disregarded this precept, and 
assigned the beau réle not to an imaginary person but to Napoleon— 
and Napoleon at the zenith of his fame and greatness. Such a 
deviation can only bo justified by results, and it is largely, if not 
entirely, justified in Schénbrunn. It is the story of only three 
days in Napoleon's life, but of Napoleon one may well say that 
“panting Time toil’d after him in vain ’’—that he lived a 
year in an hour. The scene is in Vienna in October, 1809, 
et the close of the French occupation of the Austrian capital, 
with the attempt of the young Thuringian fanatic, Friedrich 
Staps, to assassinate him as the central incident. Though the 
attempt failed, the author makes us feel that it brought Napoleon, 
os nothing yet had done, to realize that he was not invulnerable, 
that it shook his belief in his destiny and his star, and opened his 
eyes to the regeneration of Germany which made Leipsic possible. 
We are shown Napoleon in his greatness and his weakness ; 
magnetic and daemonic, distrustful and suspicious; by turns 
indiscreetly confiding in and brutally trampling on his most devoted 
followers ; scornful of the ineptitude and viciousness of his brothers 
and sisters and the adulation of sycophants ; hating England with 
a Lissauer-like hate begotten of ignorance ; prodigiously industrious, 
unrepentent, yet visited by moments of dejection and doubt. 
And to illustrate all these varying moods and aspects Mr. Cramb 
has not hesitated to coin speeches, monologues, and conversations, 
of which we may say that in range of view, in alternation of epigram- 
matic terseness and purple patches, they form a truly amazing 
achievement of constructive imagination, though closely based on 
authentic records. The canvas is crowded with minor portraits 
of his Marshals and Generals, secretaries and physicians, but they 
are each and all clearly conceived and firmly drawn—Duroc and 
Berthier, Savary and Rapp, Méneval and Corvisart. The back- 
ground is Vienna, hardly conscious of its ignominy, cynical in its 
pleasure-seeking, fascinated by the conqueror, yet salving its dignity 
by boycotting the parvenu, and continuing its entertainments, balls, 
and operas with unabashed levity. Yet there are exceptions, 
resentful of this cynicel detachment, veiling their humiliation with 
mordant irony, or, like the chief imaginary character, the soldier-poet 











* Schdnbrunn ; a Novel. By J. A. Cramb(“ J. A. Revermort "’), Author of Germany 
and England, &c, New York and London; G, P, Putnam’s Sons, (6s, net.) 








Rentzdorf, finding consolation in the strange Philosophy that afl 
creeds are vain, and that the mystery and suffering of human beings 
are but the reflex of a suffering God, like them doomed to annihi. 
lation. Rentzdorf’s liaison with the beautiful Countess Amalie 
Estherthal, and their mutual passion and misgivings, supply the 
chief sentimental interest of the romance, and remind one of the 
lyrical interlude in Chopin’s funeral march. For music igs not 
forgotten; and the study of Beethoven, wounded to the quick by the 
downfall of his idol, yet in all his loneliness and despair opposing his 
simple trust in a righteous God to the cosmic Nirvana of Rentzdorf, 
is finely done, and in harmony with the Beethoven of the Testament 
and the Letters. The narrative culminates in Napoleon’s dream— 
in which he is confronted by the spectres of his would-be assassin 
and himself in the days when he too espoused tyrannicide—and 
in the long midnight conversation with Duroc which follows. It jg 
an enthralling exposition of Napoleon’s philosophy of heroism jn 
action, passing from violent and exultant self-justification against 
his detractors to consciousness of coming disaster, a panegyric of 
the religion of valour, fierce contempt for worn-out monarchs 
and “‘high-born mountebanks ” who accused him of usurpation, 
and so moving by strange tangential courses to his avowal of hig 
motives for contemplating a marriage with Marie Louise, but in 
all expressing his conviction that his fate is “‘ from within, present 
and res'st'ess.”". How farchapter and verse can be found for all the 
views set forth in this long voleanic eruption only a student 
profoundly versed in Napoleonic literature could declare. But of 
its general harmony with Napoleon’s charecter as revealed in his 
writings and the memoirs of those who knew him, and of the fresh. 
ness and vividness of the literary presentation, there can be no 
doubt whatever 





READABLE Novets.—A Love Offensive. By F. E. Penny, 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s, net.)—-A novel about Ceylon in which gypsy 
snake-charmers and a native background play a large part. The 
vast forests are picturesquely described. It is a war story, and is 
concerned with the efforts of the Germans to create dissatisfaction 
among the natives of Ceylon. Out of the War? By Mrs. Belloc. 
Lowndes, (Chapmanand Hall. 7s. net.)}—No one who pays attention 
to the query-mark at the end of the title will be taken in by the 
seeming quict of the watering-place Pymsand, where Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes’s heroine goes for a rest from war work. The adventures 
she has and the manner in which she is completely hoodwinked by 
a clever German spy are excellently described. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


Parliamentary Elections wnder the Reform Act, 1918. By J. 
Renwick Seager. (P. S. King. 5s. net.)}—Mr. Seager’s valuable 
little handbook to the new Reform Act appears opportunely, for the 
law concerning elections has been materially changed, and candi- 
dates, election agents, and voters have to beware of many pitfalls. 
The drastic reduction of permissible election expenditure to seven- 
pence for each elector in a county or fivepence in a borough is a good 
thing in itself, but it will compel the old-fashioned agent to change 
his methods. At the same time Mr. Seager points out that there is 
much doubt as to the true definition of election expenses. An old 
judgment of 1886 holds that ‘“ the cost of running a newspaper, 
although owned by the candidate and run entirely in his interest as 4 
candidate, is not an expense ‘on account of or in respect of the 
conduct or management of an election.’ ’’ Special election newspapers 
cannot be issued now for lack of paper, but it seems curious that they 
should be regarded by the Courts as distinct from the ordinary 
election pamphlets. There seems to be considerable doubt as to the 
right of a woman to vote in more than one constituency, other than 
a University. The Act, as usual, was worded somewhat carelessly, 


The White Eagle of Poland. By E. F. Benson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net.)—Mr. Benson's interesting statement of the 
Polish problem is worth reeding. His account of the nefarious 
German and Austrian dealings with occupied Poland ends with 
February last. Though it has necessarily been rendered obsolete 
by the collapse of both the Central Powers, it is still of value as & 
reminder of the evils from which the Allied victory in the West has 
saved the Poles. Mr. Benson describes the political situation in 
Poland, and deals impartially with the vexed question of Lithuania, 
to which some Poles advance a claim, though the Lithuanian 
population, apart from the lendowners, is for the most part non- 
Polish. The settlement of the former border provinces of Russia 
will not be solved in a day, for the enemy has deliberately fostered 
racial feuds between the liberated peoples. 


A correspondent at the front sends us a little German pamphlet, 
one of a series of *‘ Trench Books,’’ which he picked up in an enemy 
trench. In this adroitly written pamphlet a Dr. Negenborn, of 
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Silesia, discusses Germany as a State compared with other Countries, 
and argues that under an irresponsible autocrat Germany was more 
free and more happy than Great Britain, America, France, or any 
other State. He quotes with approval the remark of a Berlin 
journai for working men that “a strong monarchy ‘alone assures 
the German people a prosperous social future.’ He pictures 
William II. as the father of his people, independent of parties and 
attentive to the needs of every class, sole head of the Army, which 
he preserves from the baneful influences of politics, Mediocrity 
rules in Parliamentary States, he says; only a German Emperor is 
great enough to be served by a Bismarck or a Hindenburg. ‘“‘ For 
Napoleonic ambition there is no place in our monarchical State.” 
He contrasts calm and mighty Germany with Russia distracted by 
revolution and with the Allied countries, in which the Ministries 
which saw the war begin have disappeared. This pamphlet, dated 
1917, seems to have been circulated by the hundred thousand among 
the German troops, but its sophistry has apparently failed to 
convince them that despotism and liberty are identical, and that 
the Prussian Monarchy was the only firm foundation for a German 
State. 





Archaeological Survey of India: Annual Report, 1915-16. Edited 
by Sir John Marshall. (Calcutta: Superintendent of Government 
Printing. 27s.)—This new volume, delayed by the war, exemplifies 
in the variety of its contents the vastness of the field open before 
the Indian Archeeological Survey. Sir John Marshall describes 
further excavations at Taxila, M. Duroiselle discusses the decadent 
Buddhism of Burma, and several Indian scholars contribute Reports 
on ancient monuments in Kashmir and elsewhere. The Delhi 
Museum, we learn, possesses three fine old swords which once 
belonged respectively to Shah Abbas, the Persian contemporary of 
Queen Elizabeth, and to the Emperors Shahjahan and Aurangzeb. 
The volume is, as usual, superbly illustrated. 

A Modern Pilgrim in Mecca. By Major A. J. B. Wavell. (Con- 
stable. 2s. 6d. net.)—The late Major Wavell, who was killed in 
Eest Africa in 1916 while guarding the frontier against enemy 
raiders, was a very able young soldier and traveller. He proved his 
courage and his knowledge of Arabic by travelling in disguise to 
Mecca and Medina in i908. Few Europeans, as he said in his 
Introduction, have accomplished the feat, He did not mention the 
remarkable journey of Mr. Doughty, described in Arabia Deserta, 
the most brilliant book ever written about the Arabs. Mr. Doughty, 
however, did not enter the sacred cities. To this reprint of Major 
Wavell’s delightful narrative Major Leonard Darwin has prefixed a 
short Memoir of the author Now that Mecca is an Allied capital 
end Arabia is free under the Sultan Hussein, the book has an 
additional interest. 





From the Garden of Eden to the Crossing of the Jordan. By Sir 
W. Willeocks. (Cairo: French Institute and C.M.S. Bookshop. 
5s. net.)}—Sir William Willcocks has beguiled his leisure with this 
interesting little book, in whieh he uses his intimate knowledge of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia to illustrate the narrative of Genesis and 
Exodus. He has convinced Professor Sayce, who contributes a 
Preface, that the Sinai of Exodus was almost certainly Kadesh 
Barnea, the modern Ain Kadis, south-east of El Arish, and not the 
remote mountain now celled Sinai, which was far out of any route 
that the Hebrews are likely to have taken; so, too, the Ararat 
where the Ark rested must have been very far from the Armenian 
mountain of that name. The author would seek the Garden of Eden 
above Hit on the Euphrates, or far down the river near its confluence 
with the Tigris, where Eridu, the oldest Sumerian city, once stood, 
It is a curious and ingenious work. 





For Remembrance. By A. St. John Adcock. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. St. John Adcock’s new book is an 
eloquent appreciation of the works of our soldier-poets fallen in the 
war, together with numerous extracts, biographical notes, and 
portraits. The New Army has produced a multitude of poets, and 
it would be impossible for the average reader to become acquainted 
with more than a fraction of them were it not for such collections 
as these. Some of the names—Rupert Brooke, Francis Ledwidge, 
William Noel Hodgson, Edward Thomas, among others—will be 
well known, but readers will be grateful to Mr. St. John Adcock for 
introducing them to the wistful verses of Leslie Coulson, with their 
jove of the English countryside ;_ to the “‘ high idealism and mystical 
exaltation ” characteristic of the poems of J. W. Streets, the young 
miner who left the coalpit to join Kitchener's Army; to the beauty 
of thought and expression of Arthur Lewis Jenkins, Robert Sterling, 
and many another gallant young singer who has “ gone West.” 
Mr. Adcock in an interesting analysis says that ‘“‘ what finally 
emerges from the songs of all these dead singers is a gracious but 
unconquerable spirit of humanity—a sane civilised spirit, common 
to them all, that hated war with a hatred that was only strengthened 
and intensified by contact with the horrors and primeval barbarities 
of it.” The soldier-poects, whether of the Old or the New Army, 





sang little of the “‘ pomp and circumstance” of war. They were 
inspired by ‘‘ a deep love of country, a clear, rational sense of the 
tragedy and dire necessity of what must be done.” As J. W. 
Streets wrote :— 
“There is a dawn whose flush outlives the day, 

Engraves itself upon the consciousness : 

There is a fate that Youth will gladly pay 

So honour flourish, beauty grow no less : 

To Liberty their heritage they gave, 

And won immortal glory at the grave.” 





The Brazilian Green Book. Authorized English Version, with 
Notes by Andrew Boyle. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Brazil’s reasons for entering the war are clearly set forth in this 
volume of diplomatic papers, which deserves attention. She was 
driven from her neutrality in June, 1917, and finally compelled 
to declare war in October, 1917, by Germany’s reckless and illegal 
submarine campaign, in which neutrals and belligerents suffered 
alike. But she was influenced also, like nearly all the Central and 
South American States except Chile, Argentina, and Venezuela, 
by a desire to maintain the solidarity of America in foreign poliey 
and to co-operate with the United States. The despatch of July 
4th, 1917, setting forth this policy of ‘‘ American fraternity ’’— 
the counterpart of the Monroe Doctrine—is of great importance. 
United America can and will frustrate any German schemes of 
colonization in Southern Brazil or elsewhere. 





The Navy Eternal. By Bartimeus. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. net.)—‘* Bartimeus ”’ writes invariably wel about the Service 
to which he belongs. His new book contains short sketches of the 
wer at sea, illustrating the work of all classes of ships, down to the 
trawler and the motor-launch, and including the submarine and 
the “blimp ” or coastal airship, which has played so useful a 
part in the anti-submarine campaign. He describes some famous 
episodes, but most of the incidents are new to us. 


LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE 
CATALOGUE 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


renowned for their purity and 
whiteness and for lasting wear. 


Price list and samples sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 49.P. Bonegall Placa BELFAST 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 
Exhibition, The only. Grand Prize awarded to a 
British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
Regulators, Chtonographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the Great Westininster Clock, Big Ben. 
f1 STPAND. W.C.9. or 4 ROYAL EXOHANSE. F.C. *. 








BY SPECIAL | 
APPOINTMENT | 
TO THE KING. | 


Sea nmersne 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Pclicyholders in 1917 over 
£92,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


OR SALE, a flourishing BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS 

on the South Coast, containing 60 boarders paying from 90 to 120 guineas 

per annum in addition to extras, First-rate premises and grounds, the freehold 
roperty of the vendors; would like to sell, but would let on lease, Gross receipts 

| ae school about £6,000, profit about £1,000, Goodwill £2,000, furniture at valuation. 
Principals willing to negotiate with suitable successor or successors able to put down 
from £2,000 to £3,000, Very sound opening.—Apply T. 2865, Messrs. TRUMAN and 
KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer Agents, 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 1, 


IANO.—Wanted to purchase for cash, good Upright or emall 
Grand,—Send particulars and price to ‘“ FIANCEE,” Box 865, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
IMBLEDON HILL SCHOOL (G.P.D.S.T.).—Wanted, in 


January, MISTRESS to teach Rotany and, if possible, Hlementary Mathe- 
matics —Apply HEAD-MiSTRKESS, 14 Ridgway Place, S,W, 19, 
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EAD-MASTER.—The Governors of the DAUNTSEY AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL, WEST LAVINGTON, WILTS, invite applications 

for the post of Head-Master ing vacant at “next, The School is a Second- 
a, School established under Scheme of the Board of Education, special attention 
being given to subjects connected with agriculture. It has a substantial endowment 
pt  Mercers’ Company, and has accommodation for about 50 boarders and 20 


dybor must be between ages of 25 and 45, be Graduates of a University in the 
Kingdom, or have such other equivalent —— as may be approved 


unt 
teach subjects connected with 


by the Board of Education, and be competent to 
agriculture. 

Remuneration offered, fixed salary of £500 a year, unfurnished house and 
attached to School buildings free of rent and rates, with fuel, lighting, board, 
hold service and laundry for himself and family. 

The School may be inspected upon application to the present Head-Master 
nes ee and ary further information obtained from the CLERK TO THE 

Applications should be accompanied by 30 copies of not leas than 3 nor more than 

— eeted be for use of the Governors, and be sealed and marked “ Head- 

* and be sent to the CLERK not later than 31st December. Selected 
apyleanty may y be required to attend subsequently before the Governors in London, 
and will be — 8rd-class railway fare from place of residence in United Kingdom 
and reasonable expenses. 

Any canvassing of individual Governors ts pees on and will o ae as an absolute 


a ey tion. JACKSON, 
. John Street, Devizes, Wilts, Clerk to the Governors, 
6th P Oetber, 1918. 


arden 
nouse- 


CO Oo Uv F DERBY. 
DERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF EDUGQATION. 
The Education Committee for the County of Derby invite applications for the 
position of Director of Education, 
The officer ——- will be required to act as Educational Adviser to the Com- 
— and wil responsible under the Committee for the supervision and control 





of its work. 

The Clerk of the County Council ts fe Clerk to the Education Spmenttiee, but its 
administrative staff will supervised by the Director of Education. 

The salary will be £900 per annum plus railway and other expenses involved tn 
+ a and the engagement will be terminable by three months’ notice on either 


Ape cation forms may be obtained from the undersigned, and must be delivered 
att unty Offices, St. Mary's Gate, Derby, before noon on Saturday, the 30th day 
ot pete mm 1918, addressed to the unders ned, and the envelope should be endorsed 
Appointment of Director of Education.” Copies of not more than three recent 

testimonials may be attached. 

Canvassing for or on behalf of any candidate » nee and will be deemed a 
disqualification, . HUGHES-HALLETT, 

_County Offices, St. Mary" 58 Gate, Derby. “Clerk of the County Council, 


(0DoLPHIN AND LATYMER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
JT IFFLEY ROAD, HAMMERSMITH. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Applications are invited for the above post which is about to become vacant, 
Candidates must hold a University Degree or ita equivalent, 
p omen salary £500, with yearly increments of £25 for the period of four 
years, with the use of School House and other emoluments, 
Application forms and other particulars to be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Governors—O, WIGAN, M.A,, Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 2 
All apytvations must be received by the 20th of November, 








TQYHE HEAD M ASTERSHIP of the W ORCESTER CATHE- 
DRAL KING'S SCHOOL will become vacant at Christmas next, Candidates 
must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, and Members of the 
Church of England. Emoluments (which largely depend on a Capitation Grant) about 
£800 a year and ing-house for 35 boys, rent ; 
For further particulars and application forms apply at once to the CLERK to the 
aov ERNORS, The Edgar Tower, Worcester. 


> ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND, 

Wanted, in January, a MISTRESS to teach French in the Middle School, French- 
woman preferred, Degree or fe aap ut qualifications, Initia] salary £130 to £160, 
according to qualifications, traiaing and experience,— 7 Rely. to HEAD- Mi STRESS, 

TER DAVIES, 
Director of Education, 
COMMITTEE. 
BROMLEY. 





EDUOATION 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


ci 
KEQU — for January,a TEACHER for MATH ee Tice. Salary according to 


tions before ‘December 10th to the mrt +E ne School 
SALTER DAVIES, 
Desocter of Education, 


DURHAM. 


scale,—A 
for Boys, Bromley. E, 
November, 1918. 


S* HILD'’S TRAINING COLLEGE, 
b Required, ln January, TWO RESIDENT LECTURERS :-— 
. To take Koglish, with’ French as a subsidiary subject, 
To take Drawing and Needlework, 
nd according to qualifications. ny to be sent to the PRINCIPAL, 
from whom further particulars may be obtain 


ft ING EDWARD THE VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
CAMP HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 

MISTRESS for BIOLOGY and PHYSICS up to Matriculation 

Initial salary from £150, rising 

Secondary 








fn January a 
Standard, and Nature Study in the Lower School, 
ly £10 annually to £220, according to qualifications and experience, 
- ol experience desiral ile, 

Application should be made to the HEAD- “MISTRESS. 


'T. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHE RHEAD.— 
WANTED for next January a MASTER in Holy Orders, Post permanent 
ard resident.—Applications to be addressed to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


| ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, W.—Wanted, 

in January, an ART MISTRESS to teach Drawing throughout the school. 
licard of Education Art Class Teacher's Certificate or 1ts equivalent, and some experi- 
ence in teaching in Secondary Schools essential, Salary according to qualifications 
and experlence.—Apply to the HEAD-MIST RES: 88. 


I ere ASKE’S SC HOOL, ACTON, W. —Wanted 
at once, a SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach chiefly Chemistry, A Degree and 
Salary according to quallfications.—Apply to the 





some experience are essential. 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


rIYHE HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OLDHAM. 
— Required, for January, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS, Secondary 
education and training essential—Apply AT ONCE to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


(* S HOSPITAL AND LI LIBRARY, MANCHESTER.— 
Wanted, TEMPORARY LIBRARIAN for period ot the War. Hours, 9.30 
to 4.— Applications, stuting salary and previous experience, with three testimonials, 
to be sent to HOUSE GOVERNOR. 


K DITOR § desires Change. Thoroughly experienced and 
reliable, Could undertake any branch of journalistic work on eo or 
“ood weokly. - Box 864, ‘The Specti dor, 1 Weilington Street, Strand, London, W.C 











{T. GABRIEL’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(Camberwell), TEMPORARILY AT CULHAM, ABINGDON. 


{i Mockdent . vRcrun i ~ “HISTORY; bsidiary English ; 
io 3 Bu subject, French : 
pa de pe Resident pee a in FRENCH ; subsidiary a ok History or English, 
n 
(2) Resident L 0 LECTURER in” in ART, some Handwork, and Plain Needlework, 
This might be a Rearable Bat Post, ‘three o- sa week. Salary £100 resident, 
Additional subjects = essen tial, re Music, 


Training and ex nh each case, 
Candidates choad be ates ye of the om: of En 


Apply to the Principal, Miss K. T. STREPHENSO 

OUNTY BOROUGH OF WIGAN: 
WIGAN PUBLIO LIBRARIE 

ail fegatnne are invited for the position of TEMPORARY OHIEF LIBRARIAN 

ale 


Salary at the rate of £250 per annum (no War Bonus). 
Applicants must be fully qualified in every Department of Public Library work, 
Applications, to be made in candidates’ own  emtgimee stating age, quail ifications, 
and experience, and accompanied oy a of three rec —— als, must be sent 
to me, the undersi ned, on or before 2lst November, 1018. 
King Street West, Wigan, WILLIAM HENRY TYRER, 
llth November,’ 191 8. Town Cleric, 


O ORNWALL - EDUOATION COMMITTEE 
CALLINGTON COUNTY 


Wanted, immediately, SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS, well qualified in 
ony Salary £210, rising by annual increments of £1 to £270, Also, in January, 
ISTANT MIS RESS, wall qualified in French. Salary £150, rising by annual 
5 oem ments of £10 p £220, Music, in either case, a re mendation, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, on Forms obta{nable from him on receipt of a 
stamped, addresed envelope. 
Education Departme nt, yg Hall, Truro, F. R. PASOOE, 
8th November, 1 1918. ‘Secretary, 


ppAsetaeros EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, 

Wanted, in January, MISTRESS to teach English an Cltesles with subsidiary 
History. "Experience in helping with girls’ literary and debating societies would be 
& recommendation, pow 1p to £200 per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience.—Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and must 
be returned not later than November 23rd. 

Education Office, Darlington, 

7th November, 1918. 


Cc AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OAMBRIDGE. 


Wanted, a JUNIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRUSS, preferably one who can 
offer Science as a subsidiary subject. Initial salary not exceeding 150.—Forms of 
a De sie ——_ should be returned immediately, may be obtained of the EDUCA- 
TY SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

Nove mber %th, 1913. 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 
date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 

Un ey women, may be obtained through the above O —Apply Miss H.M. 
Cc HAPPELL (Oxford Hon, Mods,,Matha.), Secretary, BPrinces St. Sateen ish Sq.,W.1, 








SOHOOL, 








A, ©. BOYDE, Secretary, 











OYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS 
The Government having Fs gn these Galleries, the WINTER EXHIBI- 


TION is being held at the AL ACADEMY, PICCADILLY. Dally, 10-5, 18, 
Soldiers and Sailors in uniform admitted free. 
O F ED 


H. O US E 
LESIDE. 





LECTURES, 
N, 


ho. 
7 GA FEO 
SECONDARY TRAINING COLLEGE (Founded 1891), 

Two years’ course, Entrance Examination. Fees £30 a term 
and PRACTICE of EDUCATION on special lines : Practising School, NGUAGES: 
French, = Italian ; courses of lectures in French, ATURE LORE: field 
work in Natural History, ree eg Geology. DRAWING. ARTS and 
CRAFTS ; Cardboard Sloyd, Bookbind Admission (in January) at any age 
over 18, Preparatory class for girls of ty Students (who are in at demand) 
ualify to become : (a) Primary Governesses (pupils from 6 to 10 and boys for school), 
(by Secondary Governesses — from 10 to 18). (¢) Mistresses in Secondary 
hools, (d) Heads of the (numerous) classes or schools established to carry out 
the Parents’ Union Sc! work. (¢) Continuation Schools, &c.—Apply to SEORE- 
TARY, House of Education, Ambleside. 


rNHE BERGMAN OSTEI 


6 THEORY 








OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, pane FORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M. D. (Chatman The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WA LDORF — M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr, CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P, The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


Prinei cipal ; 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 
ice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst, of Gymnastics, 
The College was opened in 18865, and was the first of its kind in 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
The course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anstomg, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, vowing 
Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students god oh! in schools 
in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own grounds acres, in 4 
beautiful and leslthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Combe begins iu 
October. —Further particulars o on application to the SECRETARY, 
J)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST BESSROTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. Monte- 
flore, M.A Sec,: Mr, Arthur @, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the e Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


NG'S SWE DISH SYSTE 
rN\HE BEDF ORD” PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Pedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

trained in this College to begome Teachers o Gymnastics. ‘Che Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educations! and Medical Gymuastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hookey, 
Lacrosse, se, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e. —For prospectus apply the SECREL ARY. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

a FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, LIxtensive range  glasa- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Kock Gardening, Full theoretical instruc- 
tion, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successesin Examinations, Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit- -preser Ving. —For Alustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPAL 8. 


tockholm), 
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System. 
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REV TE WER OF MEDICAL BOOKS for one of the Royal 
Societies is open to undertake similar or other medico-literary work for a 
Oaily or weekly newspaper. Advertiser is a medical practittoncr of wide journalistic 
expericuce,—Write Box 866, The Spectator, 1 Weilingion Street, Strand, W.C, 2, 





\ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training : vanteile, 

fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. _Healthy outdoor life ; from 60 gus, 

ti ‘Trannum, Students can enter any date, Year's course to suit war conaditious,— 
lluz, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, vr, Rye, Sussex, 





